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CONDITIONS. 
THULE CHRISTIAN SECRETARY, 
PUBLISHED W EEKLY AT HARTFORD, CONN, 


UNDBR THE DIRECTION OF A COMMITTEE OF THE 


CHRISTIAN SECRETARY ASSOCIATION, 
AND 


PRINTED BY PHILEMON CANFIELD, 


Six Rods South of the State House. 


Price Two Dollars a year, if paid within 3 
not, an addition of 50 


months 
the of subscribing ; if 
nts will be charged— Postage lo be paid by Subseri- 


time 


hers 
\ discount of twelve and a half per cent. will be 


made to Agents, who receive and pay for eight or more 
p es. 

\l| subscriptions are understood to be made for one 
year, unless there is a special agreement to the con- 


. 


trary at the time of subscribing. 

1 No paper will be discontinued except at the op- 
tion of the Publisher, until notice is given, and arrear- 
ayes paid. 

All letters on subjects connected with the paper, 
should be addressed to Philemon Canfield, Posr Pat. 


trictly to the above Conditions. 


We intend to adhere 
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MATERNAL INP LUENCE. 


— , 17 4! 
Hl livin thinas—.1 other. 


That gentlest of a 
No sightcan be more ts 


the look of anxious 


nder than that of a 


pious mother, fastening af- 
fection upon the mild and beautiful form of her 
yifant offspring, as it lies upon her knees in 


} Whatarethe thoughts that 


lmy slumbers. 

em to struegle for utterance in that breast 

urmed by instinctive passion What are 
the | dings tningled with prayers which vibrate 
on her placid frame?) What anticipation trans- 
ports, What dread chills, what glory brightens, 


vioom obscures, the confused visions of 
She scems to address the helpless 
) P , os VI . aa hi la _ 

loveling, and to say, ** My swect little stranger, 
itend art thou cast upon the trials and 
perturbations of a tre world ? Art 
thou born to happiness or misery, to horffur, or 


wiat 


her mind 


fo wl 
cherous 


fumy, to enjoy the sweets of triendship, or the 
ruelnes of malice, to taste the delights of fru- 
ition, or to grasp the thorn of disappointment ? 
Will virtue preside over thy ways, and wisdom 
direct thy steps, and yoy fill thy or wilt 
thou be abandoned to those passions which shall 
tear thee like vultures, and consume the last 
narticle of thy happine ss’ Peradventure 
issassin’s dagger awaits my boy, or the fathom- 
contains his tomb, or pestilence 


cup 4 


less deep 
comes with insidious step to meet thee, or dis- 


suggestions ? Willit be thy unhappy lot to 
forget God thy Maker, to rush reckless and in- 
considerate into the way of transgression, and 
thus to ruin thy precious soul; or wilt thou be 


persuaded to repent, and turn to God with all 


y heart, and thus secure the prize of immor- 
joy? What manner of child wilt thou 
} 
She can imagine but one relief for these por- 
tentuus apprehensions ; and that is found in 
the guard with which religion fortifies the 
ibodes of youth, in the shield which virtue 
places upon the unsuspecting form of juvenile 
infirmity. ‘This defence is more than valiant 
bands, more than the treasures of opulence, 
ind stands instead of paternal care, of friend- 
ship'ssweets, and fortune’s smile. Her first 
wish, therefore,is to imbue the tender heart 


ho 


the, 


mal penury is preparing for thee its ill advising | The impression was deep and salutary. 
/ was agitated during the night, by awful appre. 
hensions of an impending ruin, and the still 


‘more dreadful fear that he had to deal with 


‘sue a life of rectitude and sobriety. 


with wisdom's restraining virtue, and to turn) 
upon those powers which contain the rudiments | 


of future manhood, the salutary beam of the 
Sun of righteousness. 

Examples of maternal success in alluring to 
virtuous determinations the unformed princi- 
ples of sons and daughters, stand forth in brill- 
ant records of goodness and piety. How 
much the cause of truth, of humanity, and of 
all that conduces to the dignity and happiness 
ofman may be indebted to this instrumentali- 
y,1s not to be known now; but that great re- 
vealer of secrets, the last day, will do justice to 
thisimportant subject, and will exhibit its as- 
tonishing connexion with the whole history of 
man 

I feel persuaded Mr. Editor, that you will 
have no objection to record one instance more 
: under my knowledge of 
of a mother’s influence in 
snares ol vice, and in direct- 
whose untoward 


Which has come 
ppy 
Wing from the 
J to the path of lite, 
ature aflurding but little promises of succe 
The youth to whom I allude inherited from na- 


re sults, 


‘ } 
I 


a son 


Ss. 


‘ 


ture, a larve portion of those 
Sccokh an early master over all those in) whom 
and which are 


passions which 


ey abide as inherent qualitue s 
tapt to yield to the teeble re 
Pline, He was indeed at no time so far aban- 


traints of disci- 


ned to obduracy, asto lose all sense of re- 
, 


spectfor God and his parents. But*+a heart 


lecenful above all things, and de p 


Wicked,” hurried him on into scenes and ex 
Cesses, which were well de signed etlectua y to 
literate from his mind every lnpression Ol 


that pious counsel in which he had been nur- 
tured. When sufficiently advanced in life to 
enter into . 


scehes of dissipation, his greatest 


pleasure lay in the cou pany of those who paid 
ho respect whatever to the institutions of reéli- 
gion, Amony them, he hi id the name of God 


yre faned, saw the sabbath turn: d into a season 
“> unhallowed amusement, and recreation, and 
became familiarized to various habits ofan un- 
godly life. On one occasion, When he had'! 
prepared himself for the brainless enjoyment | 
la horse race, and was issuing forth flushed | 


was to realize among his jovial companions, in prisons constructed and managed on the! mere trifl 
principles of those of Auburn, Sing Sing, and | ennounced with inexpressible animation and | Magazine. 


and their flowing bowls, he was met by the then 
unwelcome form ofa grieved, anxious Mother. 
The tear which was beg:nning to roli down her 
pensive cheek, told him plainly enough the 
meaning of that unexpected interview, and itm- 


parted an awe to her presence which damped 


hisheadlong ardor. She improved the mo- 
ment to warn the impetuous youth. The en- 
ticements ofsinners were portrayed, the easy 
descent to the guif smoking with the ruin of hu- 
man wretches, was powted out, and the voice 
of parental authority, faltering with grief, de- 
manded the prompt reling'tishment of his mad 
He remained for a time motiouless, 
and disconcerted. But after recovering a Iit- 
tle from his embarrassment, in order to muiti- 
gate the affectionate solicitude which throbbed 
with rapid pulsations through a parent’s aching 
heart, he promised her that this should be the 
last time he would ever urge his way to such a 
The promise, however, was forgotten 


design. 


scene. 
almost as soon as made, and the tumult of pleas- 
ure speedily drowned the voice of maternal ex- 
postulation. 

That mother, who thus saw herselfin a man- 


ner deserted by a proiligate clild, who pe reei- | 


ved that her kindest entreati S, pass d like the 
transient gale over the heart of the fickle 
youth, stll did not intermit her prudent eliorts 


to arrest and restrain hisinfatuation. After he 


had violated a solemn promise, and had shown | 


nosymptoms of compunction or regret, she 


might have concluded it a hopeless experiment, | 


to use any farther endeavours to control or per- 
suade him. But though often disappointed, 
she did not cease to interpose, betwixt all the 
intervals of his sober rellection, reproots min- 
cled with tears and kindness. 

After the lapse of a little tiga, this 
man was required, inthe prosecution of busi- 
ness,to take leave of the paternal roof, and to 


young 


take hisabode amongst strangers. 
he continued a course of thoughtless living, 
and seemed to harden himself in the wilful 
jection of every serious thought. On 
evening, aftera scene of mirthtul levity, the 
thought of a distant mother, stole upon his 
a moment’s indulgence. It 


one 


mind, and found 
rolled gently and softly upon his spirit, like a 
remote sound which the din of the day had 
drowned, but which the silence of the night 
permitted to reach his thoughtless sense.— 
Vith the idea of a grieved, neglected parent, 
was associated the remembrance of her tears, 
her importunate admonitions, her persevering 
diligence in casting obstacles in his way to de- 
struction, and also his own repeated promises. 


He 


Even then) 


that God whom his crimes and ingratitude had | 
rendered inexorable for ever. ‘The resolution, 

however, was deeply fixed and itaprinted on his 

mind, that he would break off his sins, and pur- 

It pleased 

God atthe same time to make his heart soft, 

and incline him to the ways of righteousness, — 

The pious counsel of his mother came fresh 

to his recollection. Hlis soul was melted into 

deep contrition, and he soon conveyed to the 

delighted ear of that alfectionate parent, who 

had been so long afflicted by his hurtful levi- | 
ties and sin, the pleasing intelligence of his 
repentance towards God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus. A. B 


THE BIBLE IN PRISON. 
«*« No other book, nor all other books togeth-' 
er, could supply the place of the Bible in pris- 
on. When thisis the only book with which} 
the prisoners are supplied, they read it often 
and much; become very curious to understand 
its meaning; select pungent passages, and turn 
down the leaves where they are ; and in a few 
months gain a valuable knowledge of the serip- 
tures. Some of the prisoners, who were igno- 
rant of the alphabet, in the prison at Sing Sing, 
with no other book than the Bible, learned to 
read it, in four or five weeks ; afterwards be- 
came greatly interested in committing the 
scriptures to memory ; and ina few cases gave 
evidence that the effect was not lost on their 
consciences and hearts. Inthe prisons at Au- 
burn and Sing Sing, where about eleven hun- 
dred prisoners are confined, in as many separ- 
at night, they supplied by a law 
with eleven hundred Bibles, 


1 
In the 


ute ce Ils, ure 
of this State, 

many Bibles as there 
prison at Wetherstield, also, each prisouer ts 
: by the Connecticut Li- 


or as 
are pris mcrs. 
supplied with a Bible, 
Society : and in these prisons, nothing has 
been more surprising and delightful than the 
word of 


vic 
attention which has been given to the 
God. Inthe Connecticut prison, in one In- 
stance, a citizen was curious to know what pro- 
portion of the convicts would be found, at a giv- 
en time, fe ading the Bible. lle entered 
prison, after the prisoners were locked up at 
night, and passed around the block, and looked 
into the solitary cells, through the gates, upon 
thirty six prisoners, Ihey were all engaged 
Without one exception, and each, without the 
knowlege of the others, in reading the Bible ; 
and not only so, they bad set their supper down 
upon the floor of their cells, to remain there till 
they improved all the time before dark, in read- 
ing the Bible—thus preferring the word of God. 
A similar interest in reading the scriptures is 
maintained at Auburn, where a very large pro- 
portion of all the convicts, as they are passed 
on the Sabbath, at their cell doors, are found 
reading the scriptures. How far the unusual 


ine 


with the expectation of the pleasure that he interest manifested in reading the scriptures 


Wethersfield, is promoted by the opportunities 
for solitude, which are furnished, and the de- 
privations of other books, to which they are 
subject, we cannot tell ; but one thing is cer- 
tain, in these circumstances, there is no book 
like the Bible ; none like it in its history, which 
isread with the greatest eagerness in prison ; 
none like it in its poetry, for there are man 
minds in prison which can see its beauty in this 
respect: none like it in its sanctions, which are 
awful to the mind in the solitude of a@ prison : 


none like it in its invitations and promises, 


Which are as the balm of Gilead to the wound- 
none like itin its miracles, | 


ed spirit in prison ; 
No other book, 
could supply the place of the Bible in prison,.— 
And the time which is spentin reading it, and 
the rapidity with which a right understanding 


nor all other books together, 


ol its meaning is acquired, and the gratitude 
which 1s manifested, in many cases, for its con- 
— ' . x . 

solations, and the restraints iiposed by its sance- 


tions, and the hope and astonishment excited 
| by its promises and miracles, while it speaks 
i. 


volumes in favor of the new prisons where th 
Bible is so much used, and the sysiem so well 
atlords instruct- 
ue ef the Bil 


book.—Prison 


c ilculated to Increase its use, 
rning the val 
wherever it Is not a nev! 
Liscipline Report. 
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ive lessons conce 


ected 


PALESTINE. 


Letters have been received from Rev. Jo- 


seph Woltl at Jerusalem, down to March Sth. 


Ile arrived there Jan. 7th. His health was in- 
different; that of lady Georgiana was good. 
In a letter of Jan. 8th, he says, ** You will be 
surprised to find my letter dated from the city 
of Jerusalem in these troublous times. Alter 
we had taken at Cairo o if passports for Yemen, 
oo to Jerus 
dat Jerusale 


Lady Georgianasaid * Let us lem ; 
and to went, au 


we are, residing inthe convent of Mar Michael. 


Jerusalem we m 
situated upon Mount Calvary; and at Jerusa- 
lem we hope to stiy. (fle then gives some 
account of their journey of 22 days, which was 
not without its perils, and adds,) ** We are now 
at Jerusalem, where the English name is as 
much hated by the Turks as that of the Rus- 
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sians ; but still | have now already been visit- | 


ed by more than twenty Jews, as well Spanish 


as Polish, to whom I proclaimed openly salva- | 


tion by Jesus Clirist, without the least preface ; | 
yea, even more distinctly, more openly than | 

ever did before. I have distributed among | 
them Hebrew Bibles and ‘Testaments ; and | 
though I was very ill, for | had taken a cold on 

the road, | was visited by my brethren, and | 
upon my sick bed I am arguing with them.” | 


AN EXAMPLE FOR FEMALES. 

At the late meeting of the Domestic Mis- | 
sionary Society in New-Hampshire, the Rev. | 
Mr. Storrs, of Massachusetts, related the fol- | 
lowing anecdote. 

In a destitute town at the West, three un- 
married females, feeling their own and their 
neighbours need of the stated preaching of the 
gospel, resolved that with the blessing of God, 
they would obtain a minister for that place. 
They formed alittle sewing society. By that 
and other means, they after some time obtained 
the sum of forty dollars. ‘They then sent to 
the American Ilome Missionary Society fora 


‘missionary, promising that if the Society would 


employ one there tur six weeks, they would 
support him six weeks longer. They could 
not be denied. The minister went, was heard, 
his labours were blessed, a church was form- 
ed, a society gathered, a house of worship built, 
and now, through the labours of these three fe- 
males, the stated preaching of the Gospel is 
there enjoyed, and the several benevolent ob- 
jects of the day receive aid. All this was 
done in the short space of five years. 
“A SECRET WORTH KNOWING.” 


The following anecdote is related by the E.litor 
of the Philadelphia Recorder. [tts matter of iact, 


and occurred sume years since, at the souch. 


An anxious, 
clergyman, waited upon a layman of enlarged, 
enlightened and truly Christian views to lay be- 
fore him the case of lis prostrated and embar- 
“If we cannot raise a few hun- 
dred dollars.” said he, ** to pay off asmatl debt 
for erecting the church 
‘*ltis excee lingly ditlicult,” 


retired, and dilivent country 


rassed parish. 


it will be lnpossivbie Lo 
cet aleng,” Wis 
he reply, ** tO raise money abroad for these 
be rais ! 


nhot a subscripuon 


purpose Ss; ca 

amongst your own people to pay oll the debt?” 
Was tie rejomaer, ** whether twen- 
rilected tor the purpose Na 


that this 


* | doubt,” 
ty dollars could be « 
The friendly adviser well knew 


conld not be owing to absolute pecuniary ina- 
bility. He ptused a moment for reiiection, 


and then asked, very irrelevantly as the minis- 
ter thought, whether he liad a Bible Society in 
his parish ; “he” he. ‘* Well thea, 
go home, and set about forming one iistans) 

if your difficulties are not surmounted by this 
means, they exceed the measure of my wisdom.” 
Inthe retirement of his study the expedient ap- | 
peared at first tu the good clergyman absulute- 
ly hopeless. He relied much, however, upon 
the wisdom of his adviser, and reflected that 
it was at any rate a good work, and the only 
thing which could relieve his sorrowful reflec- | 
tions by the energy of action. Accordingly he 
set himself diligently to work, and after | 
countering many difficulties, succeeded in do- 

ing something for the Bible cause, but that, 
though a blessed thing he considered as a 


said 


'much without thinking. 


g: 9 
deli rn 


to his noble adviser, that his chure 
was paid for, an organ purchased, his famil 


made more comfortable than ever, and that all Se 
. . ® e va 
ithe affairs ot the parish were going on most ad- 


mirably. 


It seems all that was wanted was a lively in-, 


terest in religious things. Let some of ou 
poor p irishes w ho cannot pay for churches 0 
feel unable to build them ; who have no minis 
worse still, are starving those they have 


ters , or 


try the exneriment of getting 


up vigorous and 


e, when, at the end of two years he|pentance, but in silence is safety.”—London 


h | 
y | 


BAPTISM OF CHILDREN. 
The Presbyterian Synod of Utica closed their 
ssion, Sept. 18. Amongst other business, 
|it was resolved, “ That the presbyteries be di- 
‘rected to make the baptism of children, and the 
, religious education of the young, a regular sub- 
, Ject of presbyteral investigation.” It would 
_ seem from this resolution, that there is some 
obscurity, or difference of opinion. or want of 
evidence, on the baptism of children. We 
hope the Presbyteries will come tothe investi- 


ne, S| gation with minds unprejudiced, and in the 
. epee most candid manner.—C. Watchman, 
AN ED SCIFOLAR. 

Extract of a letter from the American Msssion “a Death of Mrs. Carey.—Died at Hoxton, 14th 
ries ot Keirua, Sundwich Islands, dated D July, Mary, the amiable and affectionate w. 
10, 1 ’ of Rev. Lustace Carey, aged 45. 

Keupuohi, nearly 80 years of age, was one! On the returnof Mr. C. from India, in 1825, 
of the es of Tariopu, (1 erovao, who retan= his own health was so much reduced, as to lead 
ed at the time of the arrival of Capt. ¢ OO Ut very generally to the apprehension that his 
the islands. She has now become very inurl, earthly labours must soon terminate. Then, 

} i cnt | one on the borders and for some time afterwards, Mrs. Carey ap- 
of the wal world. Other tormer characte ' peared unusually strong end healthy, consider- 
to » thatits is tual ‘the numberof years she had spent in an 

fa full ba hae en could by her own Pastern ciime. But, in the providence of God, 
accotul ! | not | than | ty lus the former had been permitted to recover some 
bands, and ( na to the custom of high tolerable portion ef health, while the latter, af: 
chiels, she usually had several of them at the (er a lingering illness of nearly two years’ du- 


same time. 


we 7 ’ = aaa 7 © . . 
Sueca was ouce the character of ration, has sunk into the sileut tomb. 


Mrs. 


her who now appears to be one “ the bright- Carey in her last hours, was strengthened to 
est ornaments of the church in this piace, @ beara pleasing testimony to the value of the 


habitually conscientious and devoted Cliristian. 


: : 
eaching to this people, 


From the first of our pr 


Sil 


gospel she had long professed, and will be re- 
inembered by a numerous circle of Christian 


he attracte d our li rthe c by the fike d attention lriends, with the most affectionate respect. 


she paid to our words, and the friendly deport- ‘Two children survive to unite with her much 
ment with which she treated us, wlile there | affiieted husband, in deploring her loss. Her 
was no one else that regarded, Soon afterthe remains were deposited in the vaults beneath 
establishing of a school in this p! Ce, she ¢ ane the Meeting-Elouse at Maze Pond, on Wednes- 
with several of her people as ove ci our pupils. day, July 22, when the funeral solemnities 


{ appreim nsion, she 


But being iOW Ot 
scholar that 


old and ; 
ippearcd the most unpromising 


we ever had. it was with the utmost diflicul- 


ty. and after a long time, that she was able to 
remember her alpliabe t. We often advised 
her to give up the thought of learning in her 
old age: but so yreat was her desire to be able 
to read the word of God, that she persevered, 
She chose one of her female attendants, who 
had become expertia reading, to be her teach- 
er. Her book was her daily companion at 
home and abroad; and at length, after two or 
three years, she became able to spell out her 
words without a prompter, and is now able to 
read a chapter with tolerable facility. She is, 
in our estimation, a remarkable instance of one 
in old age, whose habits, disposition, and char- 
acter have undergone a total revolution ; and 


'the Christian graces shine forth in her as nat- 
lurally as if they had grown with ber growth and 
strengthened with her strength.—.Miss. Herald. 


ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE. 
How eloquent is silence! Aecquiescence, 
contradiction, deference, disdain, embarrass- 
ment, and awe, may all be expressed by saying 
It may be necessary to illustrate this 


nothing. 
Do you 


apparent paradox by a few examples, 
seek an assurance of your mistress’s affection ? 
The fair one, whose timidity shrinks from an 
avowal of her tender sentiments, coufrms her 
lovers’ fundest hopes by complacent and assent- 
ing silence. Should you hear an assertion, 
which you may deem false by some one, ol 
whose veracity politeness may withhold you 
from openly declaring your doubt; you denote 
a difference of opinion by remaining silent.— 
Are you receiving a reprimand trom asuperior? 
You mark your respect by an attentive and sub- 
Are you compelled to listen 


, ~~ -_— . - = } 
conversation of acoxcomp ! 


missive silence. 
tothe frivolous 
You signify your despicable opinion of him by 


With contemptuous § si- 


treating his 
lence. Are you, 
tou enter on a discussion painiul to 


loqu icity 
in the course of any negocia- 


fron, avout 
and to those who are con- 


your own feelin 

cerned init 2? ‘The subject is almost invariably 
jr fae d by au wkward sik nce. Are you 
witness to some display of sufpernataral power ? 


dread and astonisament with which you are 
es an involuntary silence. 


ilso its advantage and advanta- 


ence has 
ves And, dst, what an incalculable portion 
of domestic strite and dissension might have 
wevenied how often milit the quarrel, 
wheel. by mutual ages yvation, has perhaps ter- 


nm ched ke dl in its 


’ ' ' , 
‘ i 


. . 
nated in Dbigoashed, have 


bith 
commencement by a well-timed and judicious | 
gi a ( ‘ only Who have experien- } 
ced. are aware of the beneficial effects of that 
forbearance Wt hi, to the eXasperating threat, 
the mauichous silt ,or the unj istly iinputed 
culpability, shall auswer never a word, 2dly. | 


vere the re- 


Lhere are bot wani 
ie happiness, nay, the 


putation, the fortune, U 
life of the fc llow creature, might be pr 
bya charttavle silence, either by the suppres- 
sion of some condemning circumstances, or by 
refusing to unite in the defamatory allegation. 
) is auXxious to pass for a 


sdiv. ‘Poany one wh 


person of dee P reth clion and superior under- 


standing, | would recommend to say but little ; 
silence being considered by many people as a 
certain indication of wisdo;i ; and I must my- 
self confess { should prefer the man who thinks 
much without speaking, to him who speaks 
Not that I would be 
supposed to be an advocate for habitual tacitur- 
nity. No one can better appreciate the delight 
derived from intellectual intercourse. Not- 
withstanding which, | see daily cause to ad- 
mire the truth and justice of that apothegm, 
which says—‘‘ Of much speaking cometh re- 


served | 


were conducted by the Rev. John Dyer, and 
on the following Sabbath funeral sermons 
were preached by him at Musswell Hill, from 
{ Cor. xv. 26.; and by the Rev. Thomas 
Price, at Devonshire Square, from 1 Thess. iv. 
113, 13.—Lon. Bap. Mag. 


| ASSOCIATION RECORD. 


| STURBRIDGE BAPTIST ASSOCIATION, 


‘The 26th annual meeting was held at Bel 
chertown, Mass. Aug. 26, and 27. Rev. John 


Chase, of Brookfield, preached the Introduc- 
tory Sermon from Isaiah lv. 6,7. A collection 
was taken forthe widows and orphans of de- 
ceased Baptist Ministers. Rev. Alvin Ben- 
nettwas chosen Moderator, Rev. Addison 
Parker, Clerk, and Rev. Zenas L. Leonard, 
Treasurer. ‘There are inthis Association 13 
Churches, each of which presented a letter; 
,11 ordained ministers, 9 of whom are Pastors, 
Number of members, 898 ; 48 of whum were 
|baptized in the lastyear. The largest addi- 
tion to any one church was 18. Some of the 
Churches are without pastors, and without 
Sabbath Schools. Such are exhorted to meet 
for public worship, on the Lord’s day, and to 
commence Sabbath School instruction. ‘The 
Association resolved itself into a Sabbath 
School Union, auxiliary tothe Mass. S. S. Un- 
ion. A Resolution was passed, approving of 
the Baptist General Tract Society, to furnish 
gratuitously, every Baptist Church in the Uni- 


. ted States, with acopy of eachof the Tracts 


the Society have published, 54, containing 600 
pages. Aid was recommended by the forma- 
tion of Auxiliaries. 

The report of the committee onthe evils of 
|Intemperance was accepted. It is stated, that 
the habitual use of ardent spirits, however mod- 
erately, is the downhillroad to drunkenness ; 
and that entire abstinence is the only infallible 
antidote to the evil. ‘The use of ardent spir- 
its was declared to be not respectable, and it 
was resolved to discourage their manufacture 
and sale. 

Brethren Loomis, Hunt, and Parker were 
chosen Delegates to the State Convention. 

The next session of the Association is to be 
at Dudley. Rev. Ienry Archibald, to preach 
the Introductory sermon. Rev. Addison Par- 
ker to write the Circular letter. 

tev, Mr. Barrett, of West Springfield, and 
tev. Wm. Collier, of Boston, each delivered a 
sermon, 

There are nine Sabbath Schools in these 
Churches, containing nearly 500 scholars.— 
There are also three Bible Classes. 

A Missionary and Education Society, is con- 
nected with the Association. At its meeting, 
the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
were read, and Rev. Mr. ;Barrett, of West 
| Springfield, and the Rev. Mr. Going, made ad- 
dresses on the occasion. ‘The receipts of this 
meeting were, in cash, $£0,00; in clothing, 
po2,01. 

The circular letter is on the causes ofdeclen- 
| sion in religion, and the withholding of divine in- 
| fluence on the churches. Important reasons 
for activity, and the exercises of grace, are 

brouglit to bear on the conscience, inthe argu- 
j ments of this letter. —Ch, Watch. 


BOSTON BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


It appears by the minutes, which are pub- 
lished, that 779 have been added in the last 
year, and that the whole number of communi- 
cants in the 2! Churches is2151. There are 
26 ordained ministers and 12 unordained min- 
isters and students for the ministry reported.—. 
There are connected with the different con- 
316 teachers in the Sabbath Schools 


gregations, : ( 
jand 5563 scholars. From the instructions 
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CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


3. 


ee oe _ a little to darken his understanding, and mis-|Joun Brapvock, Hartford, Treasurer. the Faculty would propose any alteration in the ex, 


»ese receive, the best blessings may be hoped 
for. In2t ofthe Corresponding Associations, 
hose minutes were received, there were 426 
ordained ministers, and 37,921 communicants. 
‘T'wo hundred and sixteen of these were baptt- 
sed in the last year. 

Rev. Messrs. Jackson, Sharp, Train, and 
Williams, were appointed delegates to the next 
State Convention, to be held at Newton, on 
the last Wednesd iy of the present month, al 
10, A. M. 


t 


t 


MASSACHUSETYS BAPTIST EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

The Secretary, Rev. Henry Jackson, read 
the Annual Report. Itacknowledged Divine 
goodness in the blessings of the past year, gave 
a general account of the state and character of 
beneficiaries, of their number, and the qualifi- 
cation necessary, and of the duty of the church- 
es who recommend them. 62 wereaided last 
year, and the present number is 40. The 
ways and means of support, the present plan 
pursue d by the Executive ¢ ‘ommittee, the ne- 
cessity of enlarged operations, &c. &c. were 
presented. ‘This Report, embracing much 
useful ir rmation, with the ‘Treasurer's Re- 
port ec puplished ina pamphlet. 

nin the churches will undoubtedly give 
st) interestto the great cause of Education 
for the ministry, the prejudice against which is 
rapidly decreasing, and its friends multiplying. 
We see the best evidence of this in the fact, 
that Churches, who are’ destitute of Pastors, 
almost uniformly inquire for men of education, 
who unite talent with piety, and who are as 
« scribes well-instructed unto the kingdom of 
God.” 

The subject of Temperance received the 
favourable attention of the Association, as well 
as the religious observance of the Lord’s day, 
which is considered as ** of vital importance to 
the interests of picty and morals.” It was re- 
commended to the Pastors of the Churches to 
bring this subject, ‘‘a strict observance of the 
Christian Sabbath,’’ before their respective con- 
gregations ; and especially that professors of 
religion give the best evidences of their atten- 
tion to the duty, in their practical example. 
The nature, design, and obligations of the | 
Lord’s day, are to be the subject of the next Cir- 
cular Letter. 

Day of Prayer.—'T he first Monday of Janua- | 


‘ 


ry, 1230, was recommended to the Churches of | 5!t not down if you have not discharged the |CONNECTICUT BRANCH OF THE BAP- 
: sulemn obligation to render those within your | 


‘ 


spere, as happy and comfortable as you can,_ 

for itis a duty which you owe to God, and one | 
* + } . ‘ened <z ¢ ¢ 5, f 

that he has enjoined upon all men to follow | Meeting Couveoed at Hartiord, on the 3uih Sept. for | 


t'ig Association to be observed as a day of 
rnest supplication to God, that he would re- 
ive his work in ‘Larehes through our land, 
and succeed all evolent operations with his | 
blessing. | 

Dea. Levi Farwell, Treasurer of the Associ- | 
ation, reported receipts at this session, as fol- 
lows: For the Mass. Baptist Education Socie- 
ty, 8363,50. For the Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts, $18.00. For Foreign 
Missions, $357.82. ‘Total $739.32. 

Annual Contributions for Education were 
recommended to be made by the Churches in 
August. 

Kev. Henry J. Ripley was appointed to preach 
the introductory sermon next year, and Rev. 
John EF. Weston in case of failure. Rev. 
Charles Train is to write the Circular, and Rev. 


Avery Brigus the Corresponding Letter. 
Sunday Schools, Bible Class instruction, the 

promotion of ‘Temperance, and of Education 

aud Missions, are exciting a pleasing atten- 


tion in the Churches.—/Jé. 


Ina letter of J. M. Peck, from Jefferson 
City, Missouri, of the 18th ult. published in the 


Pioneer, we learn thatin the week preceding, 
he baptized two Christians, and one Jately al- 
most heathen, a white girl who three months 
before knew nothing about Christ, sin, or the 
immortal soul. ‘he Sabbath after, he bapti- 


zed two persons more in Gasconade county, 
and where the people came, from ten to forty 
miles distant to hear the vospel.—The meeting 
was held day and night, in the woods for three 
days. In some places, he preached in the 
course of his tour, where persons over twelve 
years of age had never before been present at 
a religious mecting. Inthe county of Cape 
Girardeau, there are seven small Baptist church 
es, and only two preachers, and a large Pres. 
byterian congregation without a minister. The 
adjacent country seems exceedingly destitute 
of instructors, viz. Scott and Madrid counties, 
having only one Methodist preacher last winter 
to open his mouth tothem. Mr. Peck sold on 
the Gasconade mountains, eight or ten Bibles, 
and distributed about six thousand pages of 
tracts. —Bap. Reg. 


BAPTISTS IN WALES. 

The London Paptist Magazine for August, gives 
the following statement of the increase, &c. of the 
Baptists in two Associations in Wales. 


SOUTHERN, [ASSOCIATION] WELSH. 


The Lord has done great things for us; we 
have baptized 152 within the last 12 months ; 
and in our Association there were 1133 bap- 
tised ; restored, 255; died, 150; excluded, 
154 ; received by letters, 29; dismissed by 
letters, 7; clear increase, 1086; The Wes- 
tern Association has nearly the same number 
of churches, (which is 77,) and they have bap- 
tized, 1328 ; restored, 286; excluded, 198 ; 
died, 173 ; clear increase, 1243, which makes 
the whole 2461. The account of the Northern 
Association is not known to me yet. May our 
churches imcrease in grace, and gifts, and ex- 
ertions for the furtherance of the cause of 
Christ, as well as in number. 


The General Baptists in England, in the 


last year, have received accessions by baptism 
of nearly 1000. 


For the Christian Secretary. 


Perhaps there is no one duty more express- 
ly cumsanded than charity. The man that 
giveth to the poor, shall reap his reward, and 
him that lendeth and giveth to the poor with a 
charitable heart, performs an act that is pleas- 
ing to the Lord 


assisting the distressed, comforting the widow 
and the fatherless, and procuring all the ne- 
cessaries that shall add to their enjoyment 


form a single act, but it is to show our benevo- 


generous and noble hearted, and willing to per- 
form an act of kindness to all within our means. 
Although we have selfish motives, and some- 


a neighbor, yet it is our indispensible duty to 
bestow every favor that we are capable of im- 
parting, if not to our own personal injury.— 


there was nothing for them to do ; but let them 
for once open their eyes, and to their astonish- 
ment they will find hundreds groaning for the 
very necessaries of life; which only can be 
furnished by the hand of charity. 
visit the destitute within their own village and 
they will find those whose heads have become | 
white with the frost of age, and borne down) 
by affliction, weeping for a morsal of bread to} PF 
satisfy their craving appetite. ‘They will find | siings of conscience and bitter remorse, as olten 
children whose clothes are in rags, and whose | Goes C¢ ' : 
scanty stores are nearly, if not quite, exhaust- | which is also Opposite in its effects. ‘lt is cer- 
ed, asking for the aid and relief which can be} tainly important that Christians examine them- 
Its cir-| granted by the charitable heart. j ain 
there not many which have been reduced by their hearts ; to see if they are not somctities 
sickness to extreme poverty and wretchedness, | influenced more by partiality, prejudice, or 
that demand the friendly aid of those that some sinister motive, than they are by a true 
abound in all kinds of luxury, that have their | spirit of justice and holy boldness ; for we may 
store houses filled with every needful thing’ 


their fellow beings. bere , . 
alone, but we call upon all who have it within: which he will own and bless, and which at last 
their power to comfort the necdy anddistressed, Wi!l stand the solemn test in the great day of 
tu lend their aid in performing an act of chari- | decision. 

ty and generosity to the needy. 
industrious in learning the situation of the | 


of whatever import. 


‘|tian community, 
stow upon those that want help, do it without | 


hrough life. ‘To be charitable is not to per- 


ence wherever occasion requires. It is to be 


imes are unwilling to alleviate the sufferings of 


lo a great mass of mankind, it appears as if 


Let them 


And are 


which can without the least injury be given to | 


satisfy the appetite of the distressed, clothe the | pendent of ali motives save that of the glory o! 


| 


' 


We do not call upon one | 


naked and administer the healing balm to all 


Be active and} 


poor, and be vigilant to perform any kindness, | 
Be tenderhearted, and | 
use not hostility lest it should destroy that peace | 
and harmony which ought to prevail in a chris- | 
Whatever you see fit to be- 
the least grudge, but with a heart that can sym- | 
pathize with the afflicted. And never content 
yourself with saying, I have done enough, or. 


as much as my neighbor, but ever feel disposed | -—— 


to * help those that want help, and be kind.’ | 


and exercise through life, and ever remember 
the command of the Apostle, that, ‘ above all 


| things have fervent charity among yourselves, 


fur charity shall cover a multitude of sins.” 
OBSERVER. 


For the Christian Secretary. 

BE JUST AND FEAR NOT. 
This is a most excellent maxim, and should be 
written in the cominon-place-book of every 
Christian ; and exert no small influence upon 
all his conduct in the various departments of 
human intercourse. This principle was most 
strikingly exhibited in the life, and character 
of our blessed Saviour while upon earth, whose 
example is truly worthy of imitation by all, es- 
pecially by his professed followers. Yet how 
little of this spirit do we discover in the mass of 
the Christian community.—Is the Christian 
perplexed with cares, and difficulties, do ene- 
mies assail him from without, and foes harass 
iin from within; do his brethren prove false, 
and his own familiar friends rise up against 
lim, to persecute, slander, and put him to 
shame ; is his righteous soul vexed from day to 
day with the wickedness of the ungodly, let 
hin—even in the midst of all these distress- 
es, let him be just and fear not. 
Do those, who should have better adorned 
their profession, depart so far from that path 
of moral rectitude as to openly disgrace the 
Christian name; is the pious soul, by duties 
highest claim called upon to reprove, admon- 
ish, or if these become ineffectual, to with- 
draw the hand of Christian fellowship from him, 
which duty may be rendered doubly painful by 
its severing some tender ties, or preposses- 
sion, which have arifully wove themselves in 
his mind, and lead him to see the fallacy of his 
own preconceived judgment, nevertheless, let 
him in the faithful discharge of his duties, be 
just and fear not. 
Is the Christian persecuted by the world who 
tauntingly call him “ righteous overmuch” and 
denominate his piety, bigotry ; his zeal, en- 
thusiain ; his devotion, superstition; and un- 
dervalue his good deeds, and high colour his 
evil ones, let none of these things move him, 
but let him be just and fear not. 
Does the Christian’s mind labour in some 
degree under the painful influence of malice, 
hatred, envy, or any of those blacker passions 
which originate only in the regions of darkness 
and mischief below, and which are un- 
worthy of the least respect, or notice of the 
Christian. Isay do they ever exert so much 
influence upon Ais mind, as to made him depart 
from the sirict rules of benevolence and liber- 
ality, and to put a wrong construction upon 
things intentionally right, misjudge the most pi- 
ous and devoted characters, and from some pre- 
judice against those characters, predicated up- 
on some slight foundation, or perhaps upon no 
foundation at all, lead him to reprobate their 
best performance with a cold kind of charity, 
which is not to be found in the volume of sa- 
cred truth, which is directly opposite to that 


says, be just and fear not. 


kind of charity which thinketh noevil ; if this is | of tre monary tke Society by vote of a majority 
the fact, let that soul look about him to see if 
he is influenced inany degree by the text which | then chosen for the year ensuing : 


Does the Cliristian ever feel disposed to find 
fault with, and be discontented under the min- 
istry of some of the faithful servants of the 
Most High, not because his own sagacity has 
discovered any thing erroneous or un-christian- 
like in him, but owing to the strong influence 
ne of prejudice, and evil suggestions and reports 
rhe charitable man is found | Which have come to his ears, and operated not 


guide his judgment, he becomes disposed to fall 
in with the current of public opinion without du- 
ly examining the grounds of his disgust, under 
these circumstances much evil might be obvia- 
ted, should the Christian be just and fear not. 

In all our judgments upon men, and the con- 
duct of men, in our intercourse with society, a3 
rational and accountable beings, in every con- 
nexion as ministers and people, as christians, 
as church-members, as sabbath-school teach- 
ers, as parents and children, in short in every 
association, and under all circumstances let us 
strictly adhere tothe maxim, be just and fear 
not. 

The spirit which the text breathes being 
consonant with the true spirit of the gospel, is 
most happily calculated to urge the Christian 
forward in a persevering course of piety, and of 
sucha nature as will most assuredly commend 
itself to the approbation of the righteous and 
wise Judge of the universe, the conduct which 
proceeds from it, being such, as will not leave 


does conduct flowing from an opposite spirit, 


selves to see if this is the ruling: principle of 


rest assured that the kind of piety and conduct 
which is purely disinterested, which is inde- 


God, and the advancement of His cause, is the 
kind which God looks upon with complacency, 


JUSTITIA. 

In giving publicity tothe abore, we would not be 
understood to countenance the doctrine, that man 
can be just with God; or, that without the help ol 
Divine power he cando that which is acceptable in 
bis sight. If we seek first the kingdom of God, we 
shall have a principle of justice implanted in the 
heart, which will have greater influence on our lives, 
than all the penal codes ever enacted. 


CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. — 


HARTFORD, OCTOBER 10, 1829. 


TIST GENERAL T2ACT SOCIETY. 
Agreeably to previous notice to the Churches, a 


| the purpose of taking into consideration the expe- 
| diency of organizing a Tract Society, for this State, 
| auxiliary to the ** Baptist General Tract Society.” — 
| Kev. Noah Davis, of Vhiladelpiia, Agent of the 
_ above Parent Suciety, was present on the occasion, 
and delivered a discourse, founded on 2d Corinthi- 
ans, Sth—l4—** The love of Christ constraineth us.” 

After divine service, the special object of the 
meeting was stated, and all disposed to affurd their 
aid were invited to co-operate in the business of the 
meeting. 


Gustavus F. Davis was chosen Moderator, and 
Gurdoo Robins Secretary. 

Ist. On motion, Resolved, that it is expedient now 
to organize a Connecticut Branch of the Bapust 
General Tract Society. 

2d. The following Constitution was then present- 
ed, and read, and afler various amendimenis it was 
adupted. 

CONSTITUTION 
OF THE CONNECTICUT BRANCH OF rHE 
BAPTIST GENERAL TRACT SOCIETY. 


Articir |. This Society shall be called the Con- 
necucut Branch of the Baptist General Tract Soci- 
ety. Its object shall be to circulate the publications 
uf the present society, and to increase its funds. 

Art. 2. Any person paying annually one dollar 
(more or less) shali be a member of the Society. A 
contributur of ten dollars at une time shall be a imem- 
ber for life. Each member shall be entitied .o re- 
ceive tracts according ty the amount of his subscrip- 
tion, at the rate of 600 pages or one volume bound 
and (50 pages of tracts for one dollar. 

Art. 3. The business of this Society shall be con- 
ducted by an Executive Committee of seventeen 
persons, consisting ofa President, Vice Presidents, 
Treasurer, Ageut and Secretary, and five others, 
five of whom shall be a quorum.—They shall have 
power to fiil any vacancies that may occur in their 
own body. The officers shall be chosen from a nom- 
ination made by a select cominittee appointed by the 
presiding officer. 

Ant. 4. The Society shall meet annually at such 
time and place as the Executive Committee shall 
appoint, when the Executive Committee shall make 
a reportof their prodeedings anda new election 
shall be made. 

Art. 5. Every Tract Society contributing one 
fourth or more of its funds as a donation to this So- 
ciety, shall be considered an auxiliary, and shall re- 
ceive tracts for the remainder at 12 pages for one 
cent. The members of the Society and all others, 
shall be supplied with tracts at the same prices at 
which they are furnished by the Parent Society at 
Philadelphia. And ali the funds of the Branch, af- 
ter paying for the tracts and its incwental expences. 
shali be transmitted to the General Society to aid 
ils operations. 

Art. 6. The Agent of this Society shall conduc: 
the correspondence—procure the tracts—attend to 
the distribution of them among the members and 
auxiliaries and make an annual report of the number 
obtained and circulated. 

Art.7. The Treasurer shall receive and disburse 
the funds under the direction of the Committee, and 
shall make an annual report to the Society. 

Art. 8. The Secretary shall give nutice of the 
meetings and record the proceedings of the Society 
aod Executive Committee. 

Arr. 9. It shall be the duty of each member of 
the Committee not only to attend its meetings, but 
also to use his influence to increase the nuniber of 
members and auxilaries of the Society. 

Art. 10. This Constitution may be altered at any 


of the members present. 
3d. The following officers of the Society, were 


Rev. Gustavus F. Davis, President. 
** Joun Cookson, Middletown, 
“ B. M. Hirt, New-Haven, 
“* Geo. Puirren, Canton, 


** Wa. Parmer, Norwich, Vice-Pre- 


Joseph W. Dimocx, ‘ Agent. 
James G. Boies, «Secretary. 
Executive Committee.——Jeremiah Brown, 


Esq. Joseph S. French, Dea. Joseph B. Gil- 
bert, Philemon Canfield, Hartford. 

4. Voted, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in the Christian Secretary . 

5. Afier prayer by Rev. Augustus Bolles, adjour- 
ned. 

It is specially desired that the Tract Societies 
now formed among the Baptist Congregations in 
this State, should be made anxiliary to the Conn. 
branch of the Baptist General Tract Society, now 


congregations where there is not now a Trect Soci- 
ety existing, one may be speedily formed. In order 
for this it will be necessary that our brethren ia the 
ministry, and the active members of our congrega- 
tions both males and females should immediately in- 
Tracts may be 
had on application to Mr. Joseph W. Dimock, A- 
gent,in Hartford, or Rev. Benj. M. [lill, Agent in 
New Ilaven, or Rev. Wm. Palmer, Agent in Nor- 


terest the:mselvesin this matter. 


wich. All communications on the subject of Tracts 
in which (ve State Society is interested, should be 
addressed to Joseph W. Dimock, Hartford. 

G. ROBINS, Secretary. 


We have not the copy of a Constitution for an 
Auxihary Society at hand ; as sucn as convenient 
we shall publish a copy. 

Were the contributors to periodical publications, 
fully aware of the responsible, and at the sare time, 
very delicate situation, of the conductors of such pub- 
lications, less compiaint would be manifest by wri- 
ters whose communications are either altered, or 
rejected. 

It is not unfrequently the case, that articles, the 
compositions of which, have cost much time and la- 
hor, are necessarily altered ; or laid aside, till some 
tuture period, when they may be more profitably 
placed before the public. At other times, however 
wellineant the endeavour, and however zealous for 
the advancement of science and truth—it does not 
necessarily follow, that the man who cherishes 
these laudable desires, is able to present the subject 
nearest his heart, before the public, in such a man- 
ner, as to havegkye desired effect. And it is not of 
unfrequent occurrence, that the meaning of a wri- 
ier is obscure, and very difficult to be understuod. 
One part of a communication may be very accepta- 
ble, while another may he of such a nature, as en- 
‘irely to preclude its publication, and sometimes 
‘hese component parts are intimately blended. In 
ihe latter case, the expense of time necessary to 
dissect and analyze, are much greater than would 
ve necessary to prepare an essay of equal worth. 

The conductor of a public journal, is seldom dis- 
posed to reject any article prepared for bis use, pro- 
vided it will subserve the interest of such publica- 
tion; lis friends should therefore hesitate to censure 
him for the exercise of his candid judgment, It is 
true, he may bave erred in his decision; but a spirit 
of censoriousvess is illy calculated to correct his 
judgment. 

We make the foregoing observations at this time, 
in consequence of receiving a note from a Corres- 
psndent, in which complaint is made, that an article 
which was forwarded to this office some weeks since, 
has not appeared in the Secretary ; and at the same 
lume makiog very invidious remarks, on the produc- 
tions of another correspondent ; we return our 
thanks to this writer, for the services he has render- 
ed us; we are grateful for favors, and solicit them; 
but we trust that no real friend to this establishment 
will be offended, if we use the liberty, (which we 
think belongs to every conductor of a public Jour- 
nal,) of exercising our judgment,io the admission 
or rejection of communications. 

If by some alterations of the communication to 
which allusion has been made, we may deem it use- 
ful to give it insertion, we shalldoso; otherwise 
we see no cause for a reversion of our former decis- 
ion. 


By a letter from Rev. Calvin Philleo, we are in- 
formed that there is quite an attention to the subject 
of religion, in Pawtucket, R. 1. and the towns adja- 
cent; and that many have been converted to God ; 
and that among others a Unitarian preacher, who it 
appears, has been a blind leader of the blind. He 
also informs us, that in Springfield, Suffield, and 
Turkey Hills, appearances are quite favorable of a 
revival. 


We understand that the new Baptist Meeting- 
House at Willington, is to be dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God, on Tiuursday, the 22d inst. 


The Hartford Baptist Association will bold its an- 
nual Session with the First Baptist Church in Suf- 
field, on Wednesday, 14th inst. Introductory ser- 
mon may be expected bv Rev. G. F. Davis. 


In the notice of the Salem Baptist Association, in 
our last, the Salem Bap. Female and Foreign Miss. 
Society was inserted, instead of the Salem Bible 
Transiation, and Foreign Miss. Society. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


We have been favored with a copy of the late Annual 
Report, &c. of Brown University; and it gives us 
pleasure to witness the increasing prosperity of this in- 
stitution. The Report says, 


That, since the last Commencement, the regular 
studies of the College Course have been pursued toa 
greater extent, and, it is hoped, with greater success, 
than during any preceding year. The means of in- 
struction in one of the departments have been very 
much increased. The moral conduct of the students 
has been exemplary, and their application assiduous. 
The number of pupils has increased considerably, 
since the last report. There have been dismissed, six 
—the graduatirg class consists of twenty—Total 
twenty-six There have been admitted to the Junior 
Class, one; to the Sophomore Class, four: to the 
Freshman Class, thirty-one : Total, thirty-eight. 


‘* James Grow, Thompson, 
Georce Mitcue t, Esq. Bristol, 
Geonce Reep, Esq. Saybrook, 
| Dax. Pacxer, Esq. Canterbury, 


sidents. 


On the subject of proposed alterations, is the follow- 
ing : 
ALTERATIONS PROPOSED. 
There is but one subject of any importance, on which 


ing regulations. It is that of vacations. Their —_ 
in relation to it, they will briefly state. : 
1. They believe that at present, too much time 
spent in vacation. They do not believe it necessary 
that a young man should go home to his family every 
twelve wecks, to spend a month in idleness, The. 
propose, therefore, tu shorten the vacations. } 
2. The design of vacation is the improvement o¢ 
health. This object can be best accomplished in syn. 
mer, when exercise in the open air is pleasant, and 
when travelling is practicable. At this season of the 


organized as above. And it is hoped that in all our | 


year, also, less can be accomplished by the Student in 
the way of application, than any other. On the con. 
| trary, for the reverse of all these reasons, the 4 inter 
j|can be most profitably devoted to study. It is there. 
| fore believed that the longest vacation should take 
| place in the summer months. , 


' 
/}COURSE OF STUDIES IN BROWN UNIVER 
SITY. 
| REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 
| No person shall be admitted a member of the Fresh 
|man Class, unless he have completed his fourteenth 
| year, nor to advanced standing without proportional 
| increase of age. He must bring satisfactory eviden 
| of unexceptionable moral character, and be thoroughie 
acquainted with the Grammar of the Latin and see 
Languages, be able to construe and parse 
| of the following books, namely : The Historical Books 
| of the New Testament, Jacob's Greek Reader Cwsar's 
| Commentaries, Virgil, Cicero's Select Orations and 
translate English into Latin correctly. He must sles 
be well acquainted with ancient and mod rn Gusam, 
| phy, Arithmetic, English Grammar, and Colburn's Al- 
| gebra, as far as Quadratic Equations. To enter upon 
jan advanced standing, he must, in addition. be ther. 


oughly versed in all the preceding studies of the Class 


Greek 
any portion 


into which he proposes to be admitted. 
The Grammars used in College, are Goodrich's 
Greek and Adams’ Latin Grammar, Pix kering’y 
| Greek and Eng!ish Lexicon is also recommended ty 
those who are preparing for admission. 
{> The annual examination for entrance is on the 
two days next preceding (¢ ommencement, or on the last 
| day of the autumnal vacation, 
FRESHMAN CLASS, 
First Term.—Algebra, (Lacroix), Livy, with Pros. 
ody and Latin Composition. Greca Majora. 
Second Term.—Algebra. (Lacroix.) Tacitus, 
ca Majora. 
Third Term.— Plane Geometry, (Legendre.)  Taci. 
tus. Graca Majora. 
The making of Latin, and translations from Latin 
and Greek into English, are required throughout this 
year. 


Gre. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 


First Term.—Solid Geometry, (Legendre) Hor. 
ace, (Edit. Ex.) Greca Majora, 

Second Term.—Trigonometry, plane and spherical, 
—Horace or Juvenal. Rhetoric, with Composition 
and Declamation, (Blair's Lect.) 

Third Term.—Conic Sections, Greca Majora. Lo- 
gic, with Composition and Deelamation, (Hedge and 
Reid.) 

JUNIOR CL&ss, 


First Term.—Topography, Cicero de Oratore. 
Natural Theology, and Philosophy of Natura! History, 
with Cémposition and Declamation, (Paley and Snel. 
lie.) 

Second Term.—Calculus. Homer's Hind. Philos 
ophy of Rhetoric, with Composition and Declamation, 
(Campbell.) 

Third Term.—Eiements of Criticism, with Compo- 
sition and Declamation, (Kames.) American Consti- 
tution, (Rawle.) Natural Philosophy. 

SENIOR CLASS, 

First Term.——Natural Philosophy. 
Philosophy. 
Christianity. 

Second Term.—Astronomy. 
Economy, (Say.) 

Third Term.—-Hebrew or French. Political Econo- 
my, (Say.) Natural Philosophy. 

{7 Dissertations on the suvjects connected with the 
course of study, are written, by the three upper classes. 

i¢The Cambridge Course of Mathematics is used 
throughout, 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 


1. PAYMENTS. 


Intellectu 4 
Moral Philosophy and Evidences of 


Chemistry. Political 


There are three terms of study in each year, and the 
expense of each is paid inadvance. Students, unless 
from another College, entering the Freshmen Class, 
pay five dollars; Sophomore Class, eight dollars; 
Junior Class, twelve dollars ; Senior Class, fifteen do]- 
lars. No retrospective tuition is, however, demanded, 
and a candidate may enter, if qualified, at any period 
of the course, previous to the last term of the Senior 
year. 

2. ANNUAL EXPENSE. 

The board in commonss is charged at its nett ex- 
pense, and generally varies with the price of provisiors 
trom $150 to $1 68 per week. <A Student is charged 
for board only during the time he remains in com- 
mons. A charge of $2 per term is also made for the 
Steward’s salary.--The bill for board in commons, 
[for 39 weeks] may be stated at from $58 to $68 per 
year—-which, added to the bill for tuition, will mais 
the annual expense from $117 to $122. 


3. RESIDENCE. 


The Officers of College occupy rooms in the build- 
ings appropriated to the Students, and are required by 
law to visit every room, twice a day. 

4, EXAMINATIONS, 


A public examination of all the classes in College 18 
held at the close of every term, to which the Parents 
and Guardians of Students, and literary and scientific 
gentlemen are invited. 


5. INFORMARION TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


An accurate account of the delinquences of every 
Student, and also of thé degree of his attainment in 
conduct, scholarship and attendance is kept; & COPY 
of which account, in connexion with the regular 
term bill, is transmitted to every parent or guardian 
who desires it. 

6. COMMENCEMENT 

Is held on the first Wednesday of September—atfter 
which, there is a vacation of four weeks. ‘There are, 
also, two other vacations, the first commences on the 
last Friday of December and continues six weeks—th 
other on the second Friday of May, and continues three 
weeks. 


—, 
—e 


POLITICAL. ——__ 


PRESENT CRISIS IN THE CONDITION OF 
TilE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


No. IV. 


If our Statesmen are about to interpret treaties 
on the principle of favouring a party which assume 
a superiority, they should take care lest there shoul 
be some very unexpected consequences. ad 

In a treaty formed betweeo the United States # 
the Chickasaws, in the year 1801, and ratified >Y 
President Jeffreson and the Senate, the first article 
commences thus : * The Mingo, principal meo,? 
warriors of the Chickasaw nations of Indians, g' 
leave and permission to the President of the Unit 
States of America, to lay out, open, and make, 4 
convenient wagon road through their land.’ - 
stating that the rocd “ shali be a bighway for ihe 
citizens of the United States and the Chickasaw’, 
and that the Chickasaws ‘shall appoint two o—_ 
meo as guides,” who sball be paid by the va “ 
States for their services, the article closes (We 
“ Provided always, That the necessary ferries : - 
the water courses, crossed by the said ers 
be held and deemed to be the property of the 
saw nation.” 
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CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


151 


SD EE ND ERTL 


TE, TE OE 


—____— 
The $*cond article makes _ 
tion tothe Chickasaws for * their respect! ll and 
friendly attention to the President of the Unrte 
Siates of America, vnd bi the req est mode 
in his name, to permil the opening of ther ore si 
Whom the superor heres I ransiate an r€ pe . 
saves faithfully, and send them to the “4% cro es t 
China, and tet them lay the « anaes 99-0 "is Coun 
sellurs, who never heard of the Unite d Sta'es. They 
will say, in a moment, tha! the Mingo ot i Chick 
asaws is a monarch, who, io his great condescension 
has granted the humble request of the President. on 
the condition that the p 
prary compensalion, and pay tribute, 
name of fer age, to the Chickasaws, 
of the Pres dent's peo! le pass throuy 
of the king of the Chicka-aws : 
According to the recent co !e ef: ational morality 
Citekasaw treaty 


’ 


under the 
- ollenas any 


the territory 


etobe the operation of th: 


what : ; ~ . 

Most undoubte diy, inthe first place, the Chickasaws 
may close up the road, ihe stipulations of the treaty 
' Je contrary notwithstanding. Indeed, they must 
vine c . 


have exercised great forbearance already,as they 
ia - 
have permitted ihe read to be open lwently-seven 
te le 


solely out of regard to this treaty; just as 


years, cata F 
Georgia has waited twenty seven years before ta- 
king possession of the Cherokee territory, out of 
complanance to the engizements of the United 
States which are in fact of no validity. 

~ In the second place, none of the treaties made sub- 
sequently by the 4 lickasaws are binding upon 
them : and, theretors, they moey reclaim all the 


lands wirch they heve ceded to the United States 
O; course, the inLabitants of West Tennessee, who 
pow live on fertiie lands, w hich were ceded to the 
wintes by the Chickasaws, must immediately re- 
ifibe Chickasaws require tt. Tune reason is 
plain. No superior can be bound to an inferior ; 
hot that the Chickasaws are the superiors, is evi- 
dent, a8 the Secretary of War says in another case, 
hecause “the emphatic language” of the treaty 
« cannot be mistaken.” 

Lut a my be said that there are other indications 
in the treaty of Hopewell, that the United States as- 
sumed asupertority, beside the 4 hraseology, In the 
instances above cited. ‘he question is rot, be it 
remembered, whether the Uorted States, at the time 
of the treaty of Hopewell, were amore powerful 
notin than the Cherokees ; but whether, being a 
more pow erful nation, they are,ou that account, cxX- 
empted from the obligation of treaties. 

The ( herokees did, undoubtedly, place themselves 
under the protection of the United States, in the 
third article. They bad formerly been under the 
protection of the King of Great Britain; but his 
power had failed them. It was natural that they 
should accept proffers of protection from some oth- 
er quarter. This is nota new thing in the world. 
From the time of Abraham to the present day, there 
bave been alliances, offensive and defensive, confed- 
eracies, aud smaller states, relying for protection 
upon the plighted faith of larger ones. But what ts 
inphed in the very ideaof protection Is it not. 
that the party pro’ected is to have all its rights se- 
cure, not only against others, but against the pro 
tector also? It some rights are yielded as the price 
of protection, ts it not that other rghlts may be re 
served with the greater care and certainty 

It ts said that the Un ted States were to have the 
sole and exclusive right of regulating trade with the 
Cherokees. True; but this was expressly declar- 
ed to be for the benelit of the Indians, and to save 
them from ijustice and Oppression. These landa- 
ble objects were gained to a ce nsiderable extent ; 
and. it the laws of the United States on this subject 
had been always carried into fullexecution, the con 
dition of the Indians would have been rapt ily impro- 
yed, as acousequence of this very stipulation, 

It is said that the lands of the Indians are called 
their ‘hunting grounds ;” and that they could not, 
therefore, have a permanent interest in lands thus 
described. But how does this appear? The treaty 
has no limitation of time, nor is there the slightest in- 
timation that it wasto become weaker by the lapse 
of years. As the lodians gained their principal 
support by hunting, it was natural to designate tier 
by the phrase * hunting grounds :” and 


i ve, 


countrys 


this is a good designation, in regard to the validity 


ofa title, as any other phrase that could be chosen. 
It contains the idea of property, and bas superadde 
the idea of constant use. 

Butto put the matter beyond all question, at once 
let me refer to two treaties made at the same place 


by three out of four of the same Amerncan Corr- 
1 stoners 5 witha six weeks ot the date o! 
the Cherokee treaty. In both these decuments 

mi ls are allotted to the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws **toliveand hunt on.” These lands were se- 


cured tothe Lodiaas, then, so long as any oi the race 


survived upon earth 


Having been oceupied some time in considering 
the indications of superiority, let us look a little a! 
the proofs of equality. Lleave toa future ores sion 
some remarks upon the words ¢drealy, peace, contract- 
tig portes, &. whieh carry with them sundry most 
moportant stignmihcalions. 


he two fiest articles are strictly reciprocal. 
Fach party isto restore pri ers of war, ‘ihe ar 
ticles would be proper, mulalis mutandis, in a treaty 
between France and Engiand. 

The 6th and 7th articles provide, that crimes 
committed against individuals of one party, by indi- 
viduals ofthe other, shall be punished in the same 
manner. 

The 
no retaliatory measures shall be adopted by either 
party, unless this lreaty shall be violated; and even 
then, before such measures can be adopted, justice 
must have been demanded by the complaing party 
ant refused by the other, «nd * a declaration of hos 
lilities” must have been made. Thus itis admitted, 
as well asin the two first articies, that the Chero- 
kees have the same right to declare war, as other 
powers of the earth have. Todeclare war aod make 
peace are enumerated to our own declaration of in- 
dependence, as among the highest attributes of na- 
tional sovereignty. 

The present doctrine is, that the Indians were re- 
garded as a sort of non-descript tenants at will, en- 
joving by permission sume imperfect privilege ot 
hunting on grounds which really belonged to the 
United States. But who ever heard of tenants at 
will heing solemnly admitted to have the rights of 
declaring war upon ther landlords? These tenants 
were also strangely allowed to possess the right of 
punishing, according to their pleasure, any of their 
landlords, who should “ attempt to settle’ upon 
any lands, which, it 1s now contended, were then the 
absolute property of said landlords. But I shall have 
other occasiva of bringing this interpretation to the 
test. 

After the treaty of Hopewell, white settlers push- 
ed forward into the willerness in the neizhbour- 
hood of the Indians; difficuliies arose; blood was 
shed; war was declared ; the new settlements in 
that quarter were in a state of great alarm aod anx- 
telly" 
fe the mean time the new constitution had gone 
into operation. The treaty-making power, which 
had been exercised by the Old Congress, was now 
confiied to the President and Senate of the Uanted 
States. Gen. Washington, who always pursued a 
Magoanimous policy with the Indians, as well as with 
other nations, took the proper measures to establis! 
a peace. On the 2od of July, 1791. the treaty o 
Holsion was made; and it was afterwards ratified 
by President Was'iogion and the Senate. Tue ti- 
tle is in these words : 

* A treaty of peace and friendship, made and con- 
cluded between the President of the United States 
of America, on the part and behal{ of the said States. 
and the undersigned Chiefs and Warriors of the 
ee nation, on the part and behalf of the said 
nation. 


PREAMBLE. 
“ The parties being desirous of establishing per- 


“ 


a pecuniary compensa- | 


de to ther | 


etiuoner shall make a pecnu- | 


Sth article has she remarkable provision, that | 


manent peace and friendship between the United 
| States and the said Cherokee nation, and the citi- 


‘| zens. and members thereof, and to remove the caus- 
sof war by ascertstning their limits, aod making 


) other necessary, ju-t, and triendly arrangements ;— 

|The President of the United States, by Willi 
rT resident of the ointed States, by William 

| Blount, Governor of the Territory of the United 


of Indian affairs for the Southern District, who is 


i vested with full powers for these purposes, by and | 


| 


with the advice and consent of the Senate of tue Um 


ited States; and the Cherokee nation, by the under- 
signed Chiefs and Warriors representing the satd | 


nation, having agreed to the following articles, pame- 
iv: 
" Thave thonght it best to cite the whole title and 


ithe parties to this imstcument saw fit to describe 
themselves; ‘ 
Plenipotentiary of the U. States, with the President 
and Senate, saw fit to describe these parties, tor 1 
will not be pretended that the Cherokees reduced 
the treaty to writing. This is the second treaty. 
which was made with Tod:ans, by the Government 
of the United States, after the adoption of the Fede- 


lral Constitution. The first was made with the 
Creek nation: and wasexecuted at New-York, An- 


enst Tih, 1740, by Heary Knox, then Secretary o! 
War, as the C iminissione: of the Unite S, atid 
twenty-four Crecks, in behalf of their nation. 
comyt aring these two treaties, itis found that the t- 
tle and preample of the Cherokee treaty are an ex- 
ctth yuseript from the other, « xeept that * (bheco- 
kee” tead of * Cree k,” and the word 
* kinas.”’ before ” 
as are the words 


i State 


is inserted ine 
“chiefs and warriors, 
faudians,” after the words 

“Creek Nation,” in the title. All the principal 
‘articles of the two treaties are also,mutalis muland s, 
}the same in substance and expressed by the same 
\phraseology. As Governor Blount made the Cher- 
| okee treaty after the model of the Creek treaty, 
lthere can be little doubt that he was directed to do 
so, by the head of the War Department. It is mor- 
ally certain, that the Creek treaty was drawo up, 
not only with great care, but with the concentrated 
wisdom of a Cabinet, which is universally admitted, 
I believe, to have been the ablest and the wisest, 
which our nation had yet enjoyed. General Wasl- 
| ington was at its head,—always a cautious man, and 
-eminently so in laying the foundations of our union, 
|and entering into new relations. This treaty was 
made under his own eye, at the seat of Government. 

| and witnessed hy distinguished men, some of whom 
|added their official stations to their names. The 


* of 


two first witnesses were ** Kichard Morris, Chief 
| Justice of the state of New-York,” and “ Richard | 


| Varick, Mayor of the City of New-York.” 


Senate of the United States, at that time composed 
of men distinguished for their ability. Among them 
was Oliver Ellsworth, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
United States; William Patterson, afterwards an 
eminent Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
| States; Rufus King, afterwards for many years 

Minister of the United States at the British Court: 
and William Samuel Johnson, who did rot leave be- 
hind him in America a man of equal leara ng in the 
Civil Law and the Taw of Nations.—These four in 
dividuals, and six other Senators, had been members 
of the Convention, whic!: formed the Federal Con 
stitution, though Mr. Elisworth did not sien that in- 
strument, having been called alway before it was 
completed. Ele was a most efficieat member, how- 
ever, in the various preparatory discussions 
did much in procuring the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, by the State which he had represented 

The reader may fairly conclude, that the doen 
mentin question ts nota jumble of words, 


; and 


thrown 


together withonta meaning, having no object, and | 


easily explained away, asa pompous nullity. Ou 
the contrary, it was composed with great care, exe. 
cuted with uncommon sole nnity, and doubtless rati- 
fied with ample consideration. It has, therefore a 
solid basis, and a substantial meaning. That me.n- 
ing shall be concluded in a future number. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


No. 5. 


Il iwing described thea 


manner in which the first 
Indian treaty, after the organization of our present 
form of Government, was negotiated by the Cabinet 
of President Washington, and shown that it was rat 
ited by Senaters not inferior to anv of 
. and who were donhbt'ess peculiarly « 


their sue COs- 
sors uti 
he first exercise of the treaty-roking power, and 
having ascertained by aminntec mparis o, that the 
unportant arty les of tne tre tyiaf Holston, exccuted 
ie-s than a vear afterwards, sre a 
if the first treaty, i proceed now ton julie, What 
s the meaning of the treaty of Holston ? 
The tithe and preamble were quoted 
number. Thetithe begins thus: * 4 treaty of prac 
and friendship.* What is atreatv? It F 


Ws it 


mere franserint 


lin my last 


isacom- 


pact btween mndependent communities, each party | 


No 


) acting through the medium of its Government. 


l instrument which does not come with this definition, | 


can be sent to the Senate of the United States, to be 


} 
} 
| power. 
| fora publ object. such a purchase is not a treaty. 
If the State of Virginia, on the application of the 
| United States, cedes a piece of land for a Navy 
Yard, ora fort, a compact of this sort is not a trea- 
ty. If the State of Georgia cedes to the United 
States all itsélaims to territory enough for two large 
new States, and the United States agree to make a 
compensation therefor, such cession and agreement 
are notatreaty. Accordingly such negotiations are 
carried on and completed by virtue of laws of the 
National and State Legislatures. Of course, com- 
pacts of this kind are never called treaties: and the 
idea of sending them to the Senate of the United 
States for ratification would be preposterous. One 
of the confederated States is not an independent 
community ; Dor can it make a treaty, either with 
ihe nation at large, or with any foreign power.— 
Butthe Indian tribes and nations bave made treaties 
with the United States during the last forty years, 
till the whole number of treaties thus made far ex- 
ceeds a hundred, every one of which was ratified by 
the Senate before it became obligatory. Every in- 
stance of this kind implies that the Indian communt- 
ties had governments of their own, that the Indians, 
thus living in Communities, were not subject to the 
lawe of the United States; and that they had rights 
and interests distinct from the rights and interests 
of the People of the United States, and in the fullest 
sense, public and national. All this 1s in accord 
ance with facts; and the whole is implied i the 
single word (realy. 

Again the parties onthe banks of the Holston 
signed a treaty *‘of peace.” It is matter of history 
that there had been fighting and bloodshed. These 
acts of violence were not denominated a riof, a sedi 
lion, a rebellion : they constituted a war, The set- 
tlement of the difficulty was not called a pardon, an 
amnesty, a suppression of a riot, a conviction, a pun- 
ishment : was called a peace. Nor is it sail bere, 
as in the treaty of Hopewell, that the United S:ates 
* give peace.” There 1s, in the title aad preamble, 
every indication of perfect equality between the 
parties. In pomt of fact the whites were, at that 
moment, much more desirous of peace than the 
Cherokees were. 

This is also a treaty of “ friendship :” which im- 


live power, capable of making peace and declaring 
war, but that, afler the treaty was execuied, they 
were expected lo remain in the same state. lt was 
not a surrender of their national existence, but the 
establishment of amicable relations to remain; and 
so far as this treaty could operate, the arnicable re- 
lations, thus acknowledged to exist, were to contin- 
ue through all future time. 

Who are the parties to this “ treaty of peace and 


States scuth of the River Ohio, and Superintendent | 
’ f 


or, more properly, 9 what manner the | 


is orpitted, | 


These treaties were, in due season, ratified by the | 


ricted upon as within the scope of the treaty-making | 


If the agents of the United States purchase land | 


plies that the Cherokees were not only a substan- | 


| friendship ? 
| the parties, and ** the undersigned chiefs and war 
riors of the 
and behalf of said nation.” 
areanalun: 
that it 1s a community living under its own laws. 

A nation may be in power of the first, second, 
third, or tenth rate. It may be very feeble and to- 
| tally incompetent to defend itsown rights. Butso 
long as it has distinet rights and interests, and man- 
) ages ifs own concerns, itis a substantive power ; 
and should he respected assuch. Any other :ule of 
miter retation wonld make force the only arbiter — 
| St. Marino,in Itaty, is described in our best gazel- 
teers a3 ** a small indpendent republic; and yet 


part 
has. 

It has heen said, indeed, that the Indians, being 
an uncivilized people, are not to be ranked among 
nations.” But this is said gratuitously, and withont 
the least shadow of proof. How many treaties did 
Julius Caxsar make with savage tribes, who were 
| greatly inferior, in every intellectual and moral re- 
spect, to the Cherukees of ihe present day? There 
is as litt'e reason as truth in the ohjection. Has noi 
God 
tu be regarded by every honest man, and by every 
fair minded and honourable ruler ? . 

But above all the objection comes too late. 
United State: are, as a lawyer would say, estopped 
General Washington, with his Cabinet and the Sen- 
ate, pronounced the Cherokees to be anatiwn. It 
does not appear that a doubt ever crossed the mind 
ofa single individual, for nearly forty years, wheth- 
er this admission were not perfectly correct. Presi- 
| dent Adams (the elder,) Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, ail admitted the Cherokees to be a nation, and 
treated with themassuch. The Secretary of War, 
(now Vice-President of the United States) negotia- 
ted the last treaty with the Cherokees, and affixed 
asignature toit. In this treaty, as in every pre- 
ceding one, the Cherokees are admitted to be a na- 
tion, and there is not a word in any of these soleinn 
instruments, which has the most distant application 
of the contrary. If the United States are not hound 
in this case, how is it possible that a party should 
ever be bound by its own admissions? The truth is, 
that if our country were bound to France or Eng 
lan}, by any stipulation, however mortifying to our 
pride, or disadvantageous to our interest, and the 
meaning of the obnoxious clsuse were supported by 
one-fiftieth part of the evidence by which it can be 
proved that the United States have recognized the 
inational character of the Cherokees, no Statesinan 
would ris his reputation by attempting to dispute 
| or evade the meaning. We should be obliged to 
submit to inconveniences resulting from our own 
stipulations, till we could remove them by subse- 
}qrent negotiations. If we have been overreached 
by the Cherokees in so many successive treaties ; 
if they have had the adroitness to get from us re- 


so much laud, as the Cherokee pation now 


peated acknowledgments of their possessing a ci.ar- | 


acter and rights which they did not possess; if Gen- 
eral Washington, and along line of distinguished 
Statesmen, have made incautious admissions, and if, 
in this wav, we have madea bargain which bears 
hard upon onrselves—still. onr hands and seals testi 
fy against us. Wemust be more cantions the nex! 
time. “Ile that sweareth to his own burt, and 
changeth not,’ is declared in Hloly Writ to give on: 
proof that he is an upright man, and will receive the 
approhation of God. In a word,if Washington and! 
Knox, Hamilton and Jefferson, compromitted the 
interests of thise untry, by indisereet and thought- 

we must gain wisdom by expert- 
ence, and appoint more faithful and more cousider- 
ate public agents hereafter. 

? 


[ To be continued. } 


less negotiations, 


From the New-York Dailv Advertiser. 


Revolution in Peru.—A letter in the Salem Ga- 
zette, dated Lima, June 4th, gives the process by 
which the late bloodless revolution ws effected in 

| Lima, on that day. ‘* General La Fuente,” says 


the writer, arrived a few days ago from Arequipa, 
at the head of 1600 men, destined to join the army in} 
the north, and was ordered by Salazar, the Vice- | 


President, to get his troops in readiness to embark 
ie refused, and remonstrated against the policy o7 
continuing the war. To-day he sent a messare to 


the Vice-President, 


The President actsin behalf of one of | 


| has not half so many people, nor the three huniredt’ | 
preamble. thatthe reader may see in wiat manner 


| 


itothe 25 hb. 


Vesters 


There are now two vacancies in the Senate of 


Kentucky ; one occasioned by the death of Col. An 


There are 


Snakes.—Mr. Henry Spear, of Wesifield, Mass. | 
and another person, killed a few days ago, on Rocky | 
Mountain, in the space of half an hour, one hundred 


ip | qpae latest fashion for 


ind four speckled adders, from one to two feet 
engih. Many more were seen on the trees. 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 
By the pocket 


Sherburne, fr< 
4 


ship Robert Edwards, Captain 
m london, via. Portsmouth, arrived 
ry atlieruoon, we received a Portsmouth pa- 
per of the 27tu ot August, contaming Leadon dates 


The London papers of Tucsday evening, August 
25th, contain the following paragraph : 
* A telegraplie despatch is said to lave been re- 


| ceived in Paris anuonncing the entrance of the Rus- 


endowed every community w.th some rig! ts? | 


sans intu Constantinople.” 
A letter from Ilavee dated the 26th of August, 


| published in the Philadelphia National Gazette an- 
| nounces the same fact. 


The 


| Commonwealth, w asfrobhed of $25 Ou0 on the even- 
ordering him to abdicate, and he | 


| Was Ope ned. 


has done so. and apart of La Fuente’s troons are 
now inthe palace of Government. The General | 
will probably enter to-morrow, from his head-quar- 
ters at Miraflores, and publish a manifesto. This is 


the way revolutions are effected here. Nota drop 
of blood has been shed, and every thing has been 
| tone in the most quiet manner. The troo s enter- 
ed without music, alihough accompanied by a band.” 


MENICO.—PURTHER PARTICULARS. 
The editors of the Baltimore American learn that 
letters from individuals speak of the ill treatment re- 
ceived by Mr. Thomas Harrison, of the house of 
Browo & ffarrison, of Tamp:co, from Gen. Barradas 
and his officers It appears that about the time of 
| the landing of the Spanish troops, Mr. Harrison had 
| received a sum of money in specie from a Mexican, 
on account of adebt due him by the latter. This 
circumstance having subsequently come to the 
| knowledge of General Barvradas, he peremptorily 
|summoned Mr. II. into his presence, and ordered 
/him to surrender the money. Mr. H. informed him 
| that the money was his own, that it had been receiv 
ed on account of a just debt, and referred to his 
books to prove the truth of hisstatement. The Gen- 
eral then threatened to have him shot forthwith, in 
the public square, if he persisted in keeping the 
money; to which Mr. H. replied, that being in the 
supreme command he could do as he pleased, but 
that he was an American citizen and any injury he 
might suffer would be certainly avenged by the 
government of the United States. On this remark 
one of Barradas’ officers assaulted Mr. H. and 
wounded him with a sword cane. 
After some further altercation, Mr. Harrison 

agreed to give up the money, provided Gen. B 
would sign an acknowledgment that the money had 
| been forcibly taked from him. The acknowledge 
| ment was accordingly signed and the money deliver- 
ed. Fortunately, however, on the very evening of 
the day of this occurrence, the U. S. ship Hornet, 
| captain Otho Norris, appeared off the port, and hav- 
| ing sent a boat on shore, captain N. was made ac- 
| quainted with the circumstances. He immediately 
despatched his first lieutenant with a note to Gene. 
|ral Barradas, demanding the prompt surrender oj 
the money. The note of captain Norris had the ef- 
fect of causing its speedy delivery on board the Hor- 
/net, and, soon after, a humilating apology to Mr. 
Harrison from the Spanish oficer who had assaulted 
lum. We furt.ce learn that during the attack made 
by the Mexicans upon the Spamards, on the night 
of the 22d August, the former tool: possession of Mr. 
| Harrison’s house, and that eleven Mexicans were 
killed oa the house top and five in the court vard. 
The house was robbed by the Mexican soldiery 
but on the following morning full idemaity was pro- 
mised by Gen. St. Anna. 


phi 
| 


The Lexington (Ky.) Reporter of 23d Septembe: 
says: —Thecreps of Corn in that State are uncom- 
|} monly fine. Thecrop of Hemp is not so favourably 
| spoken of: very little of it being first rate; though 
from the quantily sown it may be considered a guod 
average. 


Kentucky Law School-—The Hon. John Boyle, 
, late Chef Justice of Kentucky, bas been appoinied 
| Professor of l.aw in Transyivania University, and 
has accepted the appointment. The lectures are 
| advertised in the Reporter, to commence on the Ist 
Monday in December, and continue until the middle 
| of April. 


| £100 in notes of the Cominercial Benk of Louisville; 


near Tamjpico.—V. ¥. Dy olde, 


ity yeste day, dated 
| that the Mail from that placeto Angusta had been 


German papers contain Constantinople dates to 
the 3!st of July, which state that the rapid advance 
of the Russians upon that city had produced such 
consternation, that the friends of the Janissaries be- 
gan to show themselves, and had signalized their en- 
mity by setting fire to Pera, where 1500 houses had 
been destroyed. 


Information has been received at the Department 
of State, from the Consul of tte United States at 
Tampico, under date of the 10th of August, that, on 
the 24th of July, a Spanish expedition trom the Ha- 
vana had appeared otf Tampico, and affected a land- 
ing tothe southward of the Bar, without molestation 
on the part of the Mexican troops, who gradually 
retired withont offering any resistance, and finally 
abandoned the place, which was entered by the 
Spaniards on the 7ih of August. Up to the date of 
the letter giving this information all neutral houses 
and property hal heen respected; but it was not ex- 
pected that the calm which thea prevailed could be 
of long du: ation, as it wasimpossible that the Span- 
ish troops, untess strongly reinforced, could long 
hold oul against the Mexican forces which would 
soon ineet then in great numbers, when it was an 
ticipated that Tampico would become thesbeatre of 
the contest. The Spanish authorities were then en- 
g¢aged in establishing a custom house upon the ba- 
sis of that at the Havana, and had appointed an In- 
tendant and Civil Officers. 

The Mexicans, before retiring, had obliged all 
the merchants of Tampico to deliver up the bills of 
lading of moneys received by them in the last Con- 
ducta from San Luis, and insisted on the delivery of 
the amount to be sent into the interior, which was 


| effected, notwithstanding the remonstrances made 


by the American, British and French Consuls to the 
contrary, by threats of e irrying that measure into 
eflect by means of armed forces. 


Tnvdasion f VW: rice, —~The schooner Venns, which | 
from Rio Grande’on the 16th | 


arrived at N. Orleans 


of Angnust, confirms the | 


intellicence we have before 
cat} 


yuadron anchored at a 
o the sonth from Tampi- 


had effected a landing. 


pubdlished—that the Spanish 


‘ 


small port about to miles t 
co; and that the troop 

The British packet fro: 
reached [livana en the T6thof August, broughta | 


report current at the former place, when she left, 


Cherokee Nation of Indians, on the part | drew Muldrow of Woodford, the other by the resig- | 
The Cherokees then | nation of Mr. J. Green of Lincoln. * | 
and the best definition of a nation is, | three candidates before the people to fill Mr. Green's 
}seat; Goodman Oldham, Esq. of Laurel and Harry 
| Owsley and Reuben Forbes, Esqrs. of Liocola. 


——___ | 
NOTICE. 
Thestated Annual Meeting of the Hartford Char- 
'itable Society will be held at the State House oa 
| Tuesday evening, the t3th inst. at 7 o'clock. 
HORACE HAYES. Sec’y. 


| BUFFALO ROBES. 
HAIR, FUR, SEAL, & LEATHER 


CAPS. 


| HATS, 


| Just received by 
HOADLEY & CHALKER. 
Store 10 rods south-west of 
the State-House. 
Oct. 2. 


ANEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH 
MUSIC. 


H. & F. J. HUNTINGTON, 


Have in press, and nearly ready for publication, a 
new collection of Church Music, entitled 


AMERICAN PSALMODY; 


Collection of Sacred Music, comprising an ex- 
EX extensive variety of the most approved Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, Set Pieces, Anthems and Chants; 
arranged with a Figured Bass for the Organ and Pi- 
anoForte. To which is prefixed Elements of Mu- 
sical Elocution, being a methodical arrangement of 
the principles of Vocal Masic, on an entirely New 
Plan. By Exam Ives, Jr., and Deopatus Dut- 
Ton, Jr. 

The ahove work will contain 368 pages, 8vo. and 
will be larger than any other collection of Sacred Mu- 
sic now in use, 

October 2d. 


EMERSON'S 


» Vera Cruz also, which | 


i man of 


“NATION ALSPELLING BOOK,” 


PUBLISHED BY 


H.& FF. J. HUNTINGTON, 
HARTFORD. 


FRUE improvements claimed fer this Book over 
, most other Spelling Books in use, are, that the 
pronunciation of each syllable, and the accent of ev- 
ery word, is precisely known, the moment the word 
meets the eye of the teacher, or pupil. This im- 
provement has been effected by a most ingenious 
classification of the words, aided by aconcise and 
perfectly simple Key. The Book has been found 
suited to progressive and intellectual improvement 
renerally, and is peculiarly adapted to the exercises 
of monitorial teaching. 

It isnsed in allthe public Schools in Boston; and 
those States, Vermontand Rhode Island, which have 
appointed Commissioners for the selection of Books 
for the Common Schools of the State, have both 
adopted this book. 

Mr. Prerrontr, Chairman of the Bostoa School 
Committee, in a letter to the publishers, at the time 
the book was introduced by the committce into the 
Boston School, says——** [have frequently as Chair- 
the Committee, had occasion to examine 
Spelling Books for our Commen Schools, but never, 
until the publication of Mr. Emerson’s, has one ap- 
peared so far superior to Murray’s, as in our opin- 
ion, to entitle it toa preference in our Schools. But 
Emerson's, when compared with any, published ei- 


| ther in England or this country, bas in my opinion 


the preference. 
*.* Teachers and others interested in education, 
are respectfully requested to examine the work, and 


that the expedition were linding at Seto-la Marina, | for this purpose, copies will be supplied them by the 


Vail Ro! Lery.—Letters were received in this ci- 
Savannah 22d ult. which state 


robbed, and asthe remittances wase large, it was 
eared the loss would be very heavy.—.. ¥. Daily 
Aldverliser. 


Bank Robhery.—The Kentucky Commentator 
states that the Lonisville Branch. of the Bank of the 


ng ofthe 17th Sept. The front door of the Bank | 
The Cashier states that the money 
stolen consisted of 2500 in Unived Siates bank Notes 
f S20 each; F220 in notes of the Hlinois Bank; 


the remainder tn notes of the Bank of the Common- | 
wealth and Branches, of $100, 50. 20, 10,5, 3 and 1, | 
principally tied up in buniles of a hundred notes. | 
A United States Bank note of $50 (belonging to an 
indiwilnal) was also taken, and a bundle of papers | 
wis missing. Suspicion had settled upoo an individ- 
ual, A reward of $500 is offered. 


A letfer from New-Orleans, in giving an account 
of the ravages which the yellow fever is making in 
that city, states that the natives of that city have not 
escaped—several of them had fallen victims. 


Newly discovered Volcano.—A Voleanohas been 
discovered in New South Wales, in the direction of 
Hunters River, emitting in the day time a dense 
volume of flame mingled with smoke, and in the 
night time. a sulphurous bluish column of flame.— 
It does not appear as ifan eruption had yet taken 
place, and the crater seems as if it were hourly ex- 
tending wider and lonzer. As no Java has been dis- 
covered in the vicinity, and the natives express 
much astonishment at the phenomenon, it :s reasona- 
bly inferred that this is its first appearance. 


Neither Charleston nor Savannah papers were re 
ceived here yesterday by mail, owing, as is presu- 
med, to the severity of the recent storm at the South 
The Camden Journal estimates the loss of corn and 
cotton in the vicinity of that town at $50,000. Great 
damage had been done in the neighborhood of York- 
ville, and bv the freshet in the Pee Dee. The storm 
commenced at Wilmington, N. C. on the 22d ult. 
and lasted 24 hours. Apprehensions were enter- 
tained for the crops and for vessels on the coast. 
The Norfolk papers mertion that the storm passed 
over thst part of the country bordering on Black 
water, and did great damage to the crops of corn and 
cotlun. 


The small pox has made its appearance in the 
neighbourhood of Quebec. 

Tie Oino river at Wheeling last Saturday was 
about one foot above low water mark. 

An Academy upon the Lancaster plan has been 
opened at Wheeling. 
MA 


tRIED. 


At Colebrook, Upper Tlonses, by the Rev. Mr. 
Larcom be, MMe. Nathamel W. Comstock, of Gene 
va, N. Y. to ‘hss Delia Austio, daughter of Sam 
uel Austin, Eeq. 

At Ludlow, Ms. Mr. Luke Pratt, to Miss Eliza 
Sage. 

At Springfield, Mr. Abraham Knowlton, to Miss 
Huldath Hastings. 

At Hiilsdale, N. Y. a few days sioce, Miles Ave- 
ry, E-q. sged 75 years, to his nicee, Miss Fanny 
Dixiley, aged 19 years, both ot Great Barrington. 


SS 


At Suffeld, Mr. George Birbank ; also Miss M. 
King, both members of the 2d Baptist Church, in 
that place. 


| publishers gratuitously. 


October 2. 


CHEAP CLOTHS. 
JAMES G. BOLLES 


HAS this day received an entire consignment of steel 


mixt 
BROADCLOTHS, 


ot good quality, and more than yard and half broad 
which he will sell for $1 .Q@§5 cents per yard. They are 
} 7 a <2 tig 
undoubtedly the cheapest cloths ever offered in this city. 
He has just returned from New York with a full sup- 


| ply of recently imported and fashionable 


DRY GOODS, 


which he offers for sale on the fairest terms. 
Hartford, Sept. 19. 


NEW YORK AND HARTFORD 


STEAM BOAT LINE. 


OLIVER ELLSWORTH, — Capt. Tuomas Stow. 

MAC DONOUGH, Capt. Dante Havens. 

HE Ociver Evtsworta leaves Hartford, on 

= Mondays and Thursdays, at I! o’clock, A. M. 

and New York, Tuesdays and Fridays, at4o’clk, 
P.M. 


The Macponoveu leaves Hartford, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at 11 o'clock, A. M. and New York, 
Mondays and Thursdays, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

Passengers received and landed at the usual land- 
ing places on the River. 

Stages willbe in readiness at Lyme to forward 
passengersto New London. Also, on the arrival of 
the Boats at Hartford, to forward passengers to Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

C, H. NORTHAM, Agent. 
Union Wharf. 
April, 3, 1829. 


=S 


REGULAR LINE. 


ee 5 ee ee 


FARE REDUCED TO THREE DOLLARS. 
THE owners of Steam Boats OLIVER ELLS- 
WORTH and MACDONOUGH, have reduced the 
price of passage, between Hartford and New-York, 
to THREE DOLLARS, and from Middletown $2 
50—no charge for meals. 
CHAS. H. NORTHAM, Agent. 
Hartford, Sept. 8, 1829. 


" DRY-GOODS---CARPETINGS, 


Selected with regard to quality, as well as 

cheapness ; the most extensive assortment ever of- 

fered in this city ; opening THIS DAY, b 
JOHN OLMSTED. 


Sept.19. 


NEW BAPTIST HYMN BOOK. 


HYMNS OF ZION, 
EING a Selection of Hymns for Social Wor- 
ship, compiled chiefly, for the use of Baptist 
Churches, by Rev. Benjamin M. Hill, Pastor of 
the Baptist Church, New-Haven. 
Just received and for sale by 
D. F. ROBINSON, & Co. 
FOR SALE ALSO BY 
P. CANFIELD, 

Office Christian Secretary. 
(<7 The above work was recommended to 
the Churches, by the Baptist Convention lately 


eld jo this city. 
Jane 27, 1829. 


\ 


_ —— 


CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 
SS, 


a nn en press a doubt, without sacrificing character. 
es WO ETRY. It takes a firm and decided minds, particularly 
ee ——— if one possesses warm and ardent affections, 
From the Columbian Star and Christian Index. to bear up with perseverance, under the pres- 
PASSAGES. sure of circumstances like these. And I have 


often thought, that many an individual thus ed- 
ucated, or rather, thus permitted to grow up 
in ignorance, has, in the madness or disappoin- 
‘ted enthusiasm, rejected the truth, through 
fear of subjection to the bigotry of error. ‘This 
was the case with the infatuated revolutionists 
; of France ; who, in their detestation of the su- 
| perstitious bigotry of Popery, trampled, in blas- 
phemous mockery, upon the cross of Christ. 
Education prevents such catastrophes. — It 


“ Dost thou know the balancings of theclouds ?~Jon.” 


Come ye—whose eyes 

Dwell on the beauty of the sunset’s glow, 

As oer green Summer's woods the light winds go. 
Tiro’ boundless skies: 


Ye, to whose heart 
A nameless mystery of Joy is borne, 
Like a deep glory in the spirit worn-— 
Ot Heaven a part; 
While spring far, 
Where, in the chambers of the glorious west, 
The golden clouds like islands of the blest, 
In beauty are. 


}enveloping it in tenfuld darkness, [It encour- 
parent, who is instructed, wishes the child to 
ask that it may receive instruction. Its rea- 
sonable doubts are heard with attention, and 
}answered with candor; and the village where 

And when the sea, _ 1 isles ‘such a state of society exists, is a village from 

“iT waves glitter round a thousand tsles,; | |. . : ; rei tui 
Whose Shee ‘a the Day's departing smiles | which bigotry flies, and which truth loves to 
FOr sunlight free ; make her dwelling. —Transylvanian. 
a mercy From the New-York Observer. 


he gorgeous eloquence of coloring, these Prem ginthies i 
wretan sapiitaned clouds in brightness fling MORAL COUKAGE OF DRIN KING. 


O’er waves below. 7 
Or, when the storm ing confess that they are not afraid to drink, 
Waves its dark pinion o’er the mountain's brow, and even boasting of their courage in this mat- 
While thegnarled oaks, midst the loud thuoders bow/ter. And I think there is at least some show 
Like cringing worm : of reason in their boasting. 
Then, gather nigh, . good deal of moral courage in drinking ? 
Ye. in whose hearts are vanity and pride, 
Lingering, as dusky clouds oft-times abide, 
In midnight’s sky ! 
Then—letthesense 
Of man’s poor transient power, within ye dwell ; 
While earth, and sea, and sky, the wonders tell 
Of God’s Omnipotence ! 


Philad. Sept. 29, 1829, Cc. 


Come, while the breast 
Ileaves with the yearning of an earthly pride— 
With hopes, to phantoms and to dust allied, 
That finds no rest! 


ed by this appetite. Nor can he tell how soon 


: . a hereafter. 
at ae Look now at the condition of a man who has 
My mother! now the gladsome spring 
Is smiling o’er the earth; 
And butterflies on painted wing 
lo sunny light go forth. 
Though all spring days most lovely be, 
Ali fair and full of mirth, 
One, one is dearest far to me, 
The day that gave me birth ; 
It was a day with joyance fraught— 
Itis a day for deepened thought. 


another; see him consumed by slow fires ; 
stand by him in a fit of delirium tremens ; visit 
him at the alms-house ; come to his dying bed, 
as his soul shrieks away, to stand before God, 
the soul of a drunkard! What hazards are 
these! Does it not require some nerve for a 
man to drink! 

2. Again, itis plain that every sober drinker 
lends the countenance of his example to all 
drinking ; and that his practices may reasona- 
bly be expected to have an influence upon his 
friends, his associates, Ais children. 


My Mother! [ remember well, 
W hen thou wast not as now ; 
Remember when Time’s shadow fell 
Less darkly on thy brow: 
I can remind me of the time, 
When i. life’ssummergiow, = 
Thy years bad hardly passed their prime, 
And scarce one flower lay low; 
But clouds thy beaven have overcast, 
Siace those bright days of pleasure past. 


sons Carried to a premature grave, by drunken- 
ness, which they first learned at the table of a 
sober father. So that it has become a matter 
of established conviction in the minds of those 
who have turned their attention to the subject, 
that every sober drinker who is a father may 
safely calculate upon ruining some son or 
grandson, by his example. 

Let any father look at the son who is the 
pride of his strength, and the joy of his heart ; 
and then, in imagination, follow that gon 
through all the successive scenes, until in his 
grey hairs he lays him in the drunkard’s grave. 
And then let him say, ifthe man who can brave 
this cannot brave any thing. 

3. Since this subject has been so set before 
the community, that it has begun to be under- 
stood, there is produced among the strictly 
Flinging a radiance o’er past years, temperate, a general horror of drinking strong 
And brightening all thy fallen tears. idrink. No reflecting person can drink in the 
| presence of others, without feeling that he is 
observed : and observed too with strong feel- 


Mother! thy step is not so frm 
As it was wont to be, 

For secret blight and open storm 
Ilave done their work on thee ; 

Thy hair turns grey and | can see 
Thy hand more tremulous, 

And thy dark eye bath lost its glee, 
Save when it turns on us, 

Thy childreo—then it hath a joy 
And light that nothing cap destroy. 


Yet weep not, mother! for the days 
Passed by we'll not regret; 

The star of hope, with allits rays, 
Is only dimmed, not set. : 
Fixed o’er thy path it shall remain 
And never more deceive, 
And it shall sparkle out again, 

To light thy quiet eve, 


Mother! perhaps the poet's wreath 
May ne'er be twined for me; 
Perhaps 1 was not made to breathe 
In lofty poesy ;— 
Yet still I know thy tender love 
Will think it melody ; 
Thy partial ear will sull approve, 
Hiowever weak it be; 
And thou wilt love the words that start 
Thus from the fullness of the beart. 


| And these feelings are excited too, not merely 
}in the minds of a few bigots, but among a vast 
| many of the most judicious and considerate por- 
| tions of the community ; persons who, alter 
\they have once imbibed such a course of feel- 
| ings, will not easily forget them. 
/ Whena man makes up his mind to outrage 
S aanaa to ae NY ——~ all these feelings, and to stand forth in the 
ais MISCELLA! a __ | character of a drinker, he must feel that he 
EDUCATION A CURE FOR BIGOTRY. | ™akes no small sacrifice, and that he gives up 
Iynorance is not only the mother of supersti- | the respect of & perenne of his fellow inen, 
tion, she is also the parent of fear. He who} whose respect, if it could be fairly preserved, 
has no definite knowledge of what he professes | would be of value. And does it not require a 
to believe, is not only afraid openly to avow his, strong resolution, for & man to breast this — 
sentiments, and firmly to maintain them; but | @@t of public opinion, and drink away, right 
he is also afraid to have them very closely ex-| 9" ®70"g ? 
The consequence is, that if he pos- | For my part the case appears oe 
| strong, that whenever I see an intelligent man 
drinking liquor, | am irresistibly tunpressed 
his opinions by the awe of his authority, than! with this conviction. He is animated, either 
by the clearness of his explanations, and the by a very high moral courage, GF, & very SaCon- 
\illingness of his replies, and the force of his querable appetite for strong drink. 


arguments. Ilence, an ignorant people are | - 
afraid of frank inquiry and close investigation, | TIME. 
not so much, perhaps, because they fearthe! Tsawa temple, reared by the hands of man, 
skepticism of others, as because they dread | standing with its high pinnacles in the distant 
the exposure of their own ignorance. ‘plain. The streams beat upon it, the God of 
It is here then, that bigotry begins to fetter nature hurled his thunderbolts against it, and 
the powers of the human soul, and to chain it| yet it stood firm as adamant. Revelry was in 
in a thraldom, far more distressing than the im- | jts halls; the gay, the happy, young and beau- 
prisonment of the body. Among an ignorant | tifyl was there —I returned —and lo! the tem- 
people, the child is not permitted, with free- | ple was no more! Its high walis lay in scat- 
dom, to express its sentiments. To dare to| tered ruins; moss and wild grass grew rankly 
doubt what has been said to be true by its there ; and at the midnight hour the owl's long 
friends, and its relations, and its parents, but es- cry added to the deep solitude. The young 
pecially by its religious belief, is to subject it- and gay who revelled there had passed away. 
self, if not to their open censure, atleast to! J saw achild rejoicing in his youth—the idol 
their gloomy frowns, or to their dark suspicions. of his mother and the pride of his father—I re- 
‘The result is, not the inculeation of correct sen-| turned, and that child had become old. Trem- 
timent, but the growth of an ignorant bigotry : bling with the weight of years, he stood the last 
and then,when the mind, unshackled from these} of his generation, a stranger amidst the deso- 
early religious restraints, begins to examine for| jations around him. 
itself, there are ten thousand obstacles in the I saw the oak standing in all its pride upon 
path of truth ; there is still this long cherished the mountain—the birds were carolling in its 
fear of offending those, whom they have been boughs—lI returned, and that oak stood leafless 
taught to reverence and to love ; there is con-| ang sapless; the winds were playing at their 
nected with this perhaps, a deep sense of shame, pastimes sheen hits branches. * rg * *@ 
because they know so little of things with which{" « Who rm the destwener *” onidl tom _ 
they ought to have been long familiar ; there is| gian angel. ' wate 
the feeling of discouragement, at the contem-| « Jt js time,” said he: ‘* When the morn- 


anne d. 
sesses any power over those who are about him, 
he finds it far easier to propagate and defend 


L. 


plation of those who are apparently firm in their | jn ith i 

pet : are: g Stars sang together with joy over the new- 
ee and who He enjoying all the pleas- made cual. he adnan Lis course ; and 
> ag wowavering faith; and then, there is} when he shall have destroyed all that is beauti- 
the cutting, withering conviction, that they are| ful of earth—plucked the sun from his sphere 


scatters light upon what is dark, instead of 


}ages inquiry because it loves the truth. rhe | 


We sometimes hear the advocates for drink- 


his insidious enemy shall get the mastery over | pouring into it from the time of the creation, 
reason, conscience, affection, and the sense of | have not been able to freshen them? 


become the slave of strong drink ; mark his| of the sea, never seeking, and perhaps from 
downward course, from one degradation to| their nature unable toseek the upper waters, 


Instances are frequently brought forward, of 


}ings of mingled commisseration and disgust. | 


shall have rolled the heavens and earth away! perance :to advance farther and farther towards | tors of health, we may, however, be perritte. 
asa scroll, then shall an angel from the throne |its end ; to bein the habitual use of the very} to say, that the constant use ofa cravat, too yo. 
of God come forth, and with ore foot on sea| means ; and to throw open the door to the ve- luminous, or composed of too thick materials 
and one on land, lift up his hand toward heaven {ry temptation by which every wretch that has /renders the neck peculiarly liable to the im. 
and swear by Heaven's Eternal—Time is, Time | filled a drunkard’s grave was originally ruined ; | pression of slight degrees of cold ; we believe 
was, but Time shall be no longer !”’ |is sanctioned by the current thought and feel- |that to this cause are to be referred many in. 
‘Is there no way,” said J, ‘to render Time | ing ofthe community. It is not until habitual flammatory affections of the throat. There are 
'a blessing instead of a curse ?”’ [indulgence has proceeded to intemperance and indeed few individuals accustomed to Wear 
| * Yes,” said the angel, “ by laying hold of | intemperance to drunkenness ; it ts not until the constantly, the cravat now in fashion, who cay 
‘him as he passes by he will waft you sweetly to | infection long burning in the veins, has burst | throw it aside for an hour or two, even in sum. 
a blessed immortality ; but by neglecting him, forth upon the surface ; till the body bloats. mer, without contracting some degree of hoarse. 
land suffering him to pass unhheeded, he will|the speech faulters, and the brain raves ; it is | ness, and experiencing some uneasiness in the 
| bear you swiftly through waves of trouble to a/not until every fuculty of reason ; every trace | throat ; and if exposed to a draught of air, of 
deep gulf of wo. He rolls on most rapidly, |of the Creator's image has been obliterated ; | in the evening, a decided quinsy is often the 
land will soon land you beyond his influence, ‘and a brutal and degraded instinct which craves result. 
where Ile who made iim will reward you for |for drink, has become the only rule of con-| Around the neck are situated many large 
/your conduct towards him. If you would be | duet, the only motive to action ; that public blood vessels connected with the brain, as well 
| happy, you must esteem him of infinitely more | opinion expresses its disgust. Ifit would op-|as other important organs which cannot be 
Grasp cach moment | erate with advantage it must take its stand where | compressed without injurious consequences, 
| as it flies, and spend it indoing good. Minutes | intemperance begins ; if it would speak with | So long asthe cravat is loose and light, no in- 
are worth dollars ; and sixty years, the number |eflect, it must address its denunciations to) convenience is experienced: but when it js 
allotted to man in this world, if well spent, are | those who have yet ears to hear, hearts to feel, | made to embrace the neck with the grasp of a 
worth to him who spent them, even alter they| minds to comprehend, and freedom to obey ; haiter, as was ashort time since, and is now 
are numbered and finished, thousands of worlds, | it must erect its barriers infrontofthe pathway too much the custom, the free return of the 
yes, eternity! but the same number of years | that leads to ruin; it must cry aloud at the en- | blood from the head is impeded ; the face be. 
spent in sin, will prove to him to whom they | iering of the gate, and warn the passengers to) comes red and turgid ; and the martyr to fash- 
belong, a curse deepas hell. Be wise, O man!) beware of the danger. In this view of the sub- | ion experiences pain and an overfulness of the 
before it shall be too late ! | ject certain recent associations, for the promo- | head, without suspecting fur a moment, “ the 
qeenninmineeneeminennsnes | tion of temperance, which are rapidly extend- | source from which his ills arise.” When ihe 

WONDERS OF THE OCEAN. |ing, and will probably soon be established in ev- | body is thrown into exertion with the throat 

There is mystery in the sea. There is mys-| ery section of the country, are observed with | thus begirt, the evil is augmented ; and in 
It is unfathomed, and per-| great interest, by statesmen, philanthropists, | those of full habits, dangerous affections of the 


| value than gold or silver. 


| 


tery in its depths. 


Is there not a/ haps unfathomable. Whocan tell, who shall! and judges. By no other agency can public | head are the consequence. Vertigo; swoon- 


know how near its pits run down to the central/ opinion be properly arrayed, or its force be | ing ; violent bleedings from the nose: difficult 


1. {t has been made abundantly manifest] core of the world? Whocantell what wells, | brought successfully into action, because none to arrest ; and even apoplexy, are said to have 
that every drinker is, unconsciously perhaps,| what fountains are there, to which the fountains | other is proportioned to the object desired. 
but inevitably, cherishing an appetite for liquor, | of the earth are in comparison but drops ?— _ = 
which ‘* grows by what it feeds on,”’ and that} Whoshall say whence the ocean derives those 
no drinker is aware of the power already gain-| inexhaustible supplies of salt, which so impreg- 


‘resulted from this cause alone. 

| A highly respectable physician of this city, 
}inforimed us, not long since, that several young 
, ‘gentlemen have come under his care, atlected 

It appears from facts, gathered from the rec- | with, very distressing and almost constant pain 
ords of the city clerk, that there has been nO | of the head and eyes. Finding that in every 
What | less than 135 taverns and tippling shops, licen- | instance, the cravat was drawn too tightly 
sed in this city, since the 10th of last March, | round the neck, he directed it to be worn in 
where they retail intoxicating liquors by the | the future, more loosely ; little else was requi- 
giass and gill. 'red to relieve them of their complaints. 

It has also been ascertained, that from the) Percy, a French surgeon, of great celebrity, 
lowest to the highest grades of these houses, | observes, that most of the fashions in dress 
What glittering riches, what heaps of gold, what they sell from one up to eleven and half gal-| have been invented to conceal some weakness 
stores of gems, there must be scattered in lavish lons per day ; it will be safe therefore, to cal-| or deformity. ** hat of enormous cravats ori- 
profusion on the ocean’s lowest bed! What| culate the average sales of each, when taken in| ginated from similar motives. It was borrow- 
spoils from all climates, what works of art from | the aygregate, to be, at least, three gallons per ed by the French from the English, who intro- 

day. duced it in order to conceal the hideous and 
and reckless waves! Who shall so down to| It appears, then, that the total amount of ar- disgusting scars left upon their necks by the 
examine andreclaim this uncounted and idle | dent spirits consumed in this city, is 405 gal-| serofula, a disease endemic and hereditary 
wealth ? Whobears the keysofthedeep? | lons per day ; 2,835 do. per week ; 12,318 do. ‘among the latter ; and strange to say, their fash- 

And oh ! vet more affecting to the heart, and | pet month ; 147,825 do per year. This in-! jon too often occasioned in the French, who 
mysterious to the mind, what companies of hu- cludes the simple articles of Brandy, mam, had the folly to adopt it, sears equally unsightly, 
man beinys arelocked up in that wide, wel- /Gin, and Whiskey. lstimating Brandy at S2 the consequence of the inflamations and ulce- 
teling unsearchable grave of the sea? Where | per gallon, Rum and Gin at $1,090, and Whis- ration in the glands of the neck to which it gave 
| are the bodies of those lost ones, over whom | key 37 cents, it willbe far within bounds to | rise.” 

' the melancholy wave alone have been chant- place the average cost at 50 cents. — Phere < during all exertions of the body, it is impor- 
‘ing requiem 7 What shrouds were wrapped then expended in this city, for Antoxicating li- tant that the neck be left: free from COMpress- 
| around the limbs of beauty, and of manhood, | ("0rs, S202 50 per day ; $1417 50 per week ; jon. The cravat should be loosened, also, 


From the Louisville (Ky.) Focus. 


FRIGHTFUL STATISTICS. 


nate its waters, that all the rivers of the earth, 


undescribed monsters ; what unimaginable 
shapes may be roving in the profoundest places 


and expose themselves to the gaze of man !— 


all lands, have been ingulfed by the insatiable | 


| and of placid infancy, when they were laid on) 38,199 97, per month 5 873,012 50 per year. when we are engaged in reading, writing, or 
|the dark floor of that secret tomb? Whire, Letit also be remembered, that a great portion profound study ; and invariably should it be re- 
‘are the bones, the relics of the brave and the} ofthis is bouzhtand drank at 6 1-4 cents @ moved, together with all livatures from every 
fearful, the good and the bad, the parent, the! glass. Suppose but one fourth of it drank in’ partof the body, on retiring to sleep ; whether 
child, the wife, the husband, the brother, the | this way ; itraises the average cost of the whole! at night, or during the day: much evil has 
sister, the lover, which have been tossed and/| to one dollar per gallon, and augments the au- been occasivned by a neglect of such precau- 
scattered and buried by the washing, wasting, nual expense for intoxicating liquors in this | tion. 

wandering sea?) “The journeying ‘winds may | city of about ten thousand inhabitants, to the! <A great deal more might be said in regard 
sigh, as year after year, they pass over thi ir | cnormous sum of one hundred and forty seven to this subject. We might hint to the singer, 
beds. ‘The solitary rain-cloud may weep in| thousand, eight hundred and twenty five dol- and public speaker, the injury their voices sus- 
darkness over the mingled remains which lie lars. ‘This is a tax the citizens of Louisville tain by acravatoftoo great bulk, or one so 
strewed in that unwonted cemetery. But who are paying yearly, toaugmentthat river of li-|tightlydrawn as to compress the throat and 
shall tell the bereaved to what spot their atlec- quid fire, that is rolling its burning waves over | windpipe,—-we might warn the young of the 
tions may cling?) And where shall human, our land, sweeping its thousands into an untime-" danger, when heated by exercise, of throwing 
tears be shed throughout the solemn sepul- ly grave, and leaving nothing but misery, ruin, off the accustomed covering of the neck, and a 
chre? Itis mysteryall. Whenshallit be re-)and death in tts train. word might be said upon cach of those diseas- 
solved? Who shall find itout 2 Who, but Ie Rum, whiskey, brandy, and gin, are agents es, the presence of which renders the use of a 
to whom the wildest waves listen reverently, of Herculean strength ; they are the strong large and tight cravat, altogether inadmissible ; 
; The proudest talents in the land, but we refrain; the goddess of fashion reigns 
/one day speak, and be heard in ocean's pro-| the greatest muscular strength, and intellectu-| with too despotic a sway, to allow her mandates 
| foundest caves ; to whom the deep, even the | al powers have yielded to their mandate, and to be interfered with from mere considerations 
lowest deep, shall give up all its dead, when | acknowiedged their supremacy, ‘These agents of comfort or of prudence.—Journal of Health, 
the sun shall sicken, and the earth and the | are seen every day in our streets. ‘They enter, 

| isles shall languish, and the heavens be rolled families, and take clothes from the Pong New Fivms.—At a meeting of the Royal 
_ together like a scroll, and there shall be‘ no | backs, and bread from their mouths, sey Society in Edinburg, held on the 6th of April, 
more sea. —Rev. Mr. Greenwood. rob wives from husbands, and children from | Dr. Hope, the Vice President, delivered to Br. 
their fathers. ‘They crowd our jails and hos- Brewster, the Keith prize consisting of a su- 
pitals with victims of distress, and fill our perb salver, which had been previously adjudg- 


and to whom all nature bows; He who shall | man armed, 


INTEMPERANCE, 


The following lucid remarks on the progress of 
intemperance, are from a charge to the 
Grand Jury of the Mayor’s Courtof Phila- 
delphia, on the 7th inst. by Joseph M’Llvaine 
Esq. 

Reflecting men, are not without reason, 
alarmed at the prospect before us. ‘The mor- 
als of the nation ; the stability of our institutions 
—the character of the republic—are all in 
jeopardy. Were we told that an invader had 
landed on our coast, or thata malignant pesti- 
lence was ** walking in darkness” through the 
streets of our city—we should have no stronger 
reasons for serious apprehensions. Search for 
a moment the statistics of intemperance—take 
the census of its acknowledged bondsmen— 
make out the yearly bill of its mortality—bid 
your poor rates, and mad houses, and peniten- 
tiaries deliver their testimony ; call over the 
Court roll; and inspect the Tenantry of the 
Grave ; gather from these sources, materials 
for a history ofall the desolation it has carried 
into families ; of all the corruption it has spread 
through society ; and answer then, whether 
sword and pestilence do not dwindle by comm- 
parison into visitations of mercy ; whether the | 
cry of humanity, and the demand of patriotism, 
be notunanimous for a remedy, instant and 
radical. For such a remedy you will search| 
our statute books in vain. If you would lay 
the axe to the root of the tree, you must as- 
cend beyond the source whence Courts and Ju- | 
ries derive their power : and invoke that high- 
est and only absolute of all earthly tribunals, 
public opinion. You must enlist the whole 
thought and feeling and influence of the temper- 
ate in the cause—you must frown upon intem- 
perance in all its approaches—you tust make 
it disgraceful in all its degrees ; you must re- 
strain what is miscalled the temperate use of 
ardent spirits ; and then, though there be little 
hope that the drunkard from habit will turn 
from his wickedness and live ; it will be almost 
certain that no temperate man will turn from his 
soberness and die. 


unsettled in their opinions, and yet cannot ex-|—vyeiled the moon in blood—yea, when he 


To take the first steps in the way of intem- 


'streets with paupers, and actually rob our city 
‘of more than one hundred thousand dollars ev- 
ery year!! 


THE CRAVAT. 

On the propriety of covering the neck, in 
men, the ancients entertained very different 
ideas from those which prevail at the present 
‘day. The Romans, in particular, left this part 
of the body uncovered, excepting in inclement 


the modern cravat ; though under certain cir- 
cumstances of disease, or in coming out of the 
warm bath, they were in the habit of wearing 
upon the neck, the focale—a kind of collar for- 
med of silk, cotton or wool. This, however, 
we learn from Quintilian, itwas considered ef- 
feminate tomake use of in public, excepting 
under the same circumstances in which a coy- 
ering to the head and legs was permissible. 


The question as to grace and health, upon 
this point, will probably be decided in favour of 
the Romans, ‘That the cravat by no means 
contributes to the beauty ofthe figure, will be 
confessed by every individual of taste, and 
hence the best masters in sculpture and _paint- 
ing, endeavour, whenever it is possible, to free 


** Palliolum sicut fascias et focalia excusare potest valetudo.” | 


ed to him for his discovery of two new fluids in 
minerals possess ingremarkable physical prop- 
‘erties. In the able address which the Vice 
President delivered on this occasion, he adver- 
| ted to the extensive influence of these discove- 
/ries on geological theories ; and as one of these 
remarkable fluids expands thirty times as much 
/as water, and is converted from the state of a 
liquid, to that of a vapor by a change of tem- 
perature of only a few degrees, he pointed out 


weather, when the toga was held around the | its great value asa powerful mechanical agent, 
throat withthe hand. They knew nothing of| which, if it could be obtained in sufficient quan- 


tities, would entirely supersede the use of steam. 
As the heat of the mouth was in one case suffi- 
‘cient to burst the rock crystal which contained 
the fluid, and to wound the person who made 
the experiment, the animal heat of the human 
body would be the only fuel necessary to put 
in motion a powerful engine. 


| Fear has the most steady effect on the con- 
| stitutional temperament of some Christians, to 
‘keep them in their course, A strong sense of 
‘duty fixes on the minds of others, and is the 
‘prevailing principle of conduct, without any 
‘direct reference to consequences. On minds 
of a stubborn, refractory, and self-willed tem- 
_per, fear and duty have in genera} little effect : 


‘they brave fear, and a mere sense of duty is a 
cold and lifeless principle ; but gratitude, un- 


the neck trom it in their busts and portraits. * | gar a strong and subduing sense of mercies, 


That it is not essential to health, even in our | 
uncertain climate, is also evinced by the fact, | 
that in the female sex, those parts of the neck | 
and throat which in man are enveloped with so, 
much care by numerous folds of muslin, or cam- | 
bric, are left uncovered with impunity, during | 
all seasons; on the contrary, the custom of! 
covering the neck too warmly, it is more than| 
probable, is not unfrequently the cause of dis- 
ease. | 

We do not object to a light and loose cravat, | 
particularly in winter ; we should even recom-| 
mend its use, did the laws in regard to dress | 
emanate from the study of the physician, in- 
stead of the shop-board of the tailor, or the a 


loon of some fashionable milliner ; as conserva- 


melts them into obedience —Cecil. 


We follow the world in approving others, but 
we go before it in approving ourselves.—Lacon. 

None are so fond of secrets, as those who 
do not mean to keep them ; such persons covet 
secrets, asa spendthrift covets money, for the 
purpose of circulation,.—J6. 

Of all the passions, jealousy is that which 
exacts the hardest service, and pays the bitter- 
est wages. Its service isto watch the suecess 
of our enemy : its wages, to be sure of it.-—/b. 

If all seconds were as averse to duels as their 
principals, very little blood would be shed in 
that way.—Jb. 
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